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WHEN we were at Durham in the summer, I 
asked, between jest and earnest, if* I might 
set your name in front of a book in which you were 
likely to find many thoughts out of concord with 
your own. You were kind enough not to decline 
such an inscription, although were we to practise 
the frankness not infrequent among artists, you 
might tax me with being of " the stupid party," or, 
at best, of the Anti-Jacobin. Such differences are 
subdued by our common enthusiasm for Dm^ham ; a 
city which you have made your own by art ; as it 
is mine by good fortune of birth. Good fortune, 
too, of time of birth, brought me, when very young, 
among some who could remember that taking of the 
Bastille, which was kept the other day in France as 
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the true birthday of the Bepublick. They had felt 
the fervour of their times, and even their old age 
was ardent. Some who had been hot Jacobins, 
were then warm Tories. Others still struggled for 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, under newer 
names. It seemed to me, and still seems, that all 
these friends bore the impress of an age differing in 
spirit, even more than in form, from our own. No 
period which had formed such as they were, could 
have been evil in the main. That tranquil season 
of their childhood, against which some of them 
declaimed as torpid, had favoured all that was gene- 
rous in the heat of 1789. Calling them to mind, I 
can see the meaning of Home Tooke, when he 
spoke of the middle of the last century as England's 
happiest time ; I can see the meaning of Prince 
Talleyrand when he said, " They who did not live 
before 1789, knew not the sweetness of life." If I 
throw more than they meant into the words of these 
noted men, their words will bear such an increase. 
Some sweet temper of the times, some suavity of 
life, there must have been to have framed hearts so 
kind and open, and formed manners so simple and 
friendly. 

It has long been my wish to record the impression 
left on my mind by what I saw of their century in 
these my friends. Through them, I became owner 
•of many little shreds of tradition, too scanty to be 
brought together in any formal account of men or 
manners which might, I fancied, be saved by being 
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wrought into the web of a story. As those times 
were ** not too importunate," I wished that my tale 
should resemble them in absence of press and hurry, 
I desired that the people in it should be in some 
wise typical of their period. I aimed at putting 
on paper some things which had been said and done^ 
among many more which might have been said and 
done by people who might have lived in the latter 
half of the last century. The golden threads of 
true tradition were to shine among the subdued 
colours of my fiction. Nor was the work to be 
without that something, which reality never had ; 
that something without which all our pains are 
fruitless. 

Every word of these volumes was in print when 
after a long absence, I beheld my Mother-City, 
Sight played the part towards me then which is 
more commonly ascribed to Memory and Imagina- 
tion. It glorified that which they had^ dwarfed and 
discoloured. All was so much finer to the eye than 
to the mind's eye that I seemed to myself to have 
written of the most picturesque city in England 
with some note of most needless deprecation and 
excuse. Yet it is easier to chaunt a palinode than 
a worthy song of praise, and I heard, with patriotick 
pleasure, that you yourself find painting Durham 
a weighty task ; a double demand on brain and 
hand. It is a noble toil, and I wish you health and 
sunshine to give future generations images of rock 
and castle, woods and river, and of the "strong 
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fair Church " above them ; and^ through such unages^ 
to give ^ '^ the Idea of Beauty in the mind of their 
painter." 

IJPFINaTON, 

Auffuet 80, 1880. 

^ Bafbelle. 
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Pabt I. 
"MOLLY." 

CHAPTER I. 

A VALENTINE OF THE TEAB 1770. 

I. 

** Tho* other bards, whom Genius warms, 

May nse the Poet's trade, 
And die, (in rhymes), for faultless forms 

Which Fancy only made ; 
Let me, (nnblest with native fire), 

A living Subject praise : 
(Who never struck the warbling lyre) ; 

And sing of Molly Blaise. 

II. 

" Besistless maid ! whose lovely face 

Li every charm is dress*d ; 
Whose mind possesses every grace 

That fills the human breast. 
The magic glance of such an eye 

Can nameless wishes raise. 
And bid the coldest bosom sigh 

For charming Molly Blaise. 
B 
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m. 
*' There trae Politeness, taught by Sense, 

Gives nnaffeoted ease, 
Becures the fear that dreads offence, 

And only hopes to please ; 
No look assumed, or haughty air, 

A conscious worth betrays. 
Or speakB the self-sufficient Fair 

In charming Molly Blaise. 

IV. 

** To her Distress may safely go 

To find a tender ear ; 
And Sorrow never told a woe 

That did not meet a tear. 
The drop humane some feign to give, 

'Tis real Goodness pays 
And sighs for causes to relieve 

In charming Molly Blaise. 

V. 

** High Heaven approving sees the Fair 

A mind like this possess ; 
And makes the maid it's choicest care 

Who only lives to bless. 
O that to shield her still from harms. 

And crown my future days. 
It might indulge these doating arms 

With charming Molly Blaise 1 " 

THIS is a copy of a cutting from some magazine. 
So much may be guessed^ for at the back of 
these lines is a fragment of a review of '^The 
Christian's Hearts' Ease^ a Sermon in Verse. 
4*^ 6**. London." Folded in the same cover with 
the verses, is a leaf from a pocket-book for the year 
1771, with this entry, sole on one page : — 
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••St. Mark's Day.— This 'Moni' I was made enpremely 
happy hy the being united to a most Amiable Woman — 
Wheeler the Priest — 

P''. to Vice Can. 2.2.0. 
Rec'*. of M^ King in part of a 20^6 note 4 - 4 - 0." 

Do not cavil that the writer should have mixed 
money and marriage in one entry. The two (thread 
of gold and thrum of frieze) had been twisted in his 
mind during the twelve years that wore away before 
he could fulfil the promise to marry made at twenty. 
The other side of that leaf from the old pocket- 
book, with its " Account of Monies Received, Paid 
or Lent," shows that, when he went on his journey 
to be married, after eleven years of clerical work, 
he had seventy pounds of savings. To leave with 
credit he had paid all he owed, even to his little 
bills for " necessaries " — so he called those odds-and- 
ends of disbursement which most people class under 
the convenient name of "sundries." It goes to 
one's purse to see that a Master of Arts, keeping 
good company in " golden Durham," could, in the 
year 1771, be boarded and lodged for six pounds ten 
shillings by the quarter. It goes to one's fancy, or 
further, to note signs of the simple outlay made for 
the " Charming Molly," a beauty and toast of Oxford, 
such as: "A Breakfast-Table, 17»."— "A small 
Dining-Table, 18»." 

That twenty-pound note, which seems to have been 
set apart for wedding expenses, may look like a large 
sum for a man marrying on just a hundred a year — 
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and those poor pounds earned as a curate serving so 
many churches as the hours of the day and the 
pace of his horse would permit; but Richard Ash- 
mead was a lover of seemly order in all things. 
His long wooing was not to end without some 
fitting signs of joy. His honest pride in Molly's 
charms^ and in her constancy, would have its way. 
The glow of dehght of the boy who had won the 
beauty had never cooled. Molly, at six-and-thirty, 
was still lovely in all eyes ; but to him something 
more — a woman whose sweetness and patience had 
never failed through all those wearisome years; 
who had never made him jealous for a moment, yet 
never slacked her hold of his heart. 

His had been the love of a lad sent to Oxford, 
with one friendly house open to him. The elder 
folks were from his own shire, knowing the people 
and places he knew, keeping up old acquaintance 
with his father and mother in him. Their numerous 
children were ready to welcome him, for, like them- 
selves, he was lively, sociable, and very fond of 
musick. At that house he met " the best company " 
of Oxford.' Dr. Blaise was a learned and an accom- 
plished man ; a skilled musician, with what was 
then called " an elegant taste for drawing with the 
crayons;" and though he had taken the oaths uqder 
the late Queen, and did not advise young men to 
refuse them even under the reigning usurper 
(George II.), he was considered by all but the most 
extreme Jacobites to be " an honest man " as well. 
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To keep the best until the last^ there Ashmead first 
saw Molly, third daughter of the house — who won 
hearts she knew not how, and friends she knew not 
why — and found her as ready to talk to an undergra- 
duate, and approve his voice or commend his efforts 
on the violin, as to listen with soothing deference to 
fellows of colleges. They were all good people in the 
main, those ten or twelve Blaises, never so happy as 
when their rooms were crowded ; but there was just 
enough of contrast between Molly and the rest to 
set her off to eye and ear. 

When her rhymester marked her as free from 
" look assum'd, or haughty air," her showy sisters 
might have been more in his mind than true polite* 
ness should have permitted. She had, besides, a 
handsome, obstinate mother — an ostentatious Jaco- 
bite — who always wore her white rose, or white 
cockade, on the birthdays of the royal family (over 
the water), and taught her girls to do the same. 

Dr. Blaise was a favourite of society, and the 
young men who thronged his parlours came more 
for him and his musick and his Molly, than for his 
sons — though they called them good fellows — or his 
daughters, Nanny and Kitty, who might just have 
passed for belles. 

Why, then, was Molly single at the age of twenty- 
four — an age at which old women in the north of 
England tell young women they "had better be 
taking?" (Taking husbands, of course.) The 
Oxford old women would have answered that it 
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was imprudent to keep open house on means so 
well-known to be middling as those of Dr. Blaise. 
Those young ladies had too many admirers to have 
many suitors. Modest men were stunned by «o 
much musick, scared by so many comers and goers. 
Molly's sisters had heard all this from faithful 
relatives and tender friends, who would on no 
account have had it on their consciences those girls 
had been left of them unwarned. Nanny and Kitty 
made saucy and pert repartees, but they showed 
their knowledge that, though given, of course, out 
of spite and love of meddling, there might be some 
prudence in those counsels. They began to reckon 
what was to become of them in case of their father's 
death. They agreed it was time " to be taking." 
They married moneyed men much older than them- 
selves, and advised Molly to do the like. Molly's 
reckless habit of being as civil to any undergra- 
duate with a good voice {et prceterea nihil) as to 
the probable head of a college, president, provost, 
rector, or warden, they blamed with sisterly freedom. 
They went so far as to tell her that she had better 
marry even a Whig with money than an honest 
fellow who could not keep her like a gentlewoman- 
Molly did but shake her head in sadness, and beg 
her dearest sisters to excuse her further conversation 
on marriage. She forgot it all forthwith, though she 
might have taken just offence; for it was not unlike 
a hint that her prospects were so poor no one could 
blame her if she accepted a Whig; and, given by 
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Biflters who had married the hottest Jacobites (for 
laymen) in all Oxford, it became an undue disparage- 
ment of her claims* It was aimed at Dick Ashmead 
— so the friendly manners of the time suffered them 
to call the young man — but Molly was too much 
used to adoring undergraduates and complimentary 
curates without means of marrying, to take her 
sisters' words as applying to any particular poor 
man. Nanny and Kitty — ^with the piquant noses, 
fair skins, plump shapes, and chins dimpled and 
doubling so as to approach a new charm rather 
than a blemish — had taken their own course : Molly, 
the regular and acknowledged beauty, did not alter 
her unprofitable ways for any wisdom of their words. 
Sitting placid in her chair, she hemmed lawn and 
stitched plain linen for her brothers in holy orders, 
and ruffled the cambrick or mended the lace of the 
laymen. She wrote letters of civility for her 
mother, and sometimes those due to Gloucester- 
shire kinsfolk. She copied the recipes there was 
then BO much pride in giving to be copied. She was 
trusted with the chest and the scales, and made up 
the simple medicines . of the family. Her fair 
fingers pounded the persuasive pill — " May God 
bless it to you, my dear 1 " said Molly, without fail, 
when she raised her potion to the unwilling lips of 
brother or sister. 

It was not Comus who held this lady. Some power 
of goodness kept her tranquil in unexpectancy — 
not even waiting for any one to come, for anything 
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to happen^ without any grievance in the present^ 
any doubt of the future. 

Good came to her at last, but at first she took it 
for evil. All that calm in which she loved to live — 
that repose which was within her, and which she 
gave forth to others (as light proceeds from some 
saint in a picture) — was broken for a season. Dick 
Ashmead burst the bounds of great expression on 
the violin, and, in songs of a tender character, broke 
through the barriers of Latin metres and English, 
not to reckon at all (indeed, not worth counting, 
as so common) the neatly-turned compliment, the 
flattering form of toast. When she found him 
wanting nothing less than there and then to prevail 
on her to engage herself to marry him, she took 
alarm indeed. She had been asked in marriage 
before, but never with such vehemence. It was not 
displeasing, but it made her sorry and sad: she 
pitied the poor youth who was to lose the labour of 
his love. With " drops humane " in her clear eyes, 
she prayed him to endeavour to check further 
thoughts of her for the sake of his OYm peace. 
Her sweet voice and suave manner, the tears on her 
tender cheeks (strange as it may seem), did not act 
on him as they should have done. He did not 
leave her forthwith and go straight to his rooms to 
give himself wholly unto divinity-reading. 

So then, Molly, feeling herself weak, called in the 
aid of Keason — a personage of note in those days, 
who grew yearly in consequence, until she culmi- 
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nated as a goddess in the yecw 1794. Now, when 
Molly invoked Beason, or even gave reasons of her 
own to convince Dick Ashmead that a marriage 
between herself and himself was unfitting — without 
taking into account that he was a man, and had not 
only done his Logick, but had an engraving of the 
portrait of Dr. Aldrich in his rooms-^any one can say 
what was sure to happen. Molly had two reasons, 
which Reason (with a capital letter) might have 
affirmed to be good — neither Dick nor herself had 
any money, even in prospect ; and four years' diffe- 
rence of age between them had made her a woman 
and left him a youth. Whether or not it runs in 
some families (as it does in some districts) that men 
should marry women older than themselves, it would 
be too much to affirm. It did so happen that the 
mothers of both Dick and Molly were six or seven 
years older than their husbands. "Had their 
marriages been the less happy ? " asked Dick, and 
swept this scruple away. Money can be easily 
handled in such debates as these. Molly, not assent- 
ing, but pressed and puzzled, knew, by mother-wit, 
that the only question which he would urge as of 
real moment was close on being put to her — " Had 
she any disinclination to himself, Richard Ashmead?" 
Molly was more confused than she had ever known 
herself to be. She could not look steadily at any- 
thing but the wainscot of the room, or the inlaid 
floor. What was that she was twisting and twirling 
in her hands ? She had, unawares, drawn it from 
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her work-bag. It was a copy of verses sent to her 
that morning by some bashful swain^ who excused 
himself from more overt offers, stating that — 

** Silence, methinks, more love doth show 
Than speech, though ne'er so witty, 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
Deserves the nobler pity." 

Two hours before, Molly had softly pitied that silent 
sufferer. Now, as it came to her mind, what paper 
she was folding and unfolding, she had all at once 
power to look up and see Dick Ashmead pacing the 
room with his eyes, voice, and gesture all working 
together, all a-fire to kindle warmth in her. She 
saw suddenly the worth of the lad's love, and felt an 
instant turning from the beaux who danced with her 
at assemblies, the connoisseurs who doted on her 
sweet singing, the English rhymesters, and the versi- 
fiers in languages she did not understand. 

Molly was sitting by the fire— she always sat by 
the fire — she moved her arm, and dropped the verses 
into the flames.' This, for Molly, was a somewhat 
violent action. 

^ MoUy must have had sound instincts, for some will see 
her " copy " of verses was rather ill-copied from Ealeigh : — 

" Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne*er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity." 



CHAPTEK II. 

THE TENTH OF JUNE. 

" For Eoses, there was not even a white one on the tenth 
of June, .... though they used to blow as religiously on 
that day as the Glastonbury Thorn." — Horace Walpole. 

" On the lovely tenth of June, under a serene sky, the 
amorous Jacobite, kissing the odoriferous Zephyr's breath, 
gathers a nosegay of white roses to deck the whiter breast of 
Celia." — Henby Fielding. 

THERE came a day when Molly owned that, 
" since Mr. Ashmead had convinced her 
reason, inclination would lead her to admit his ad- 
dresses, provided he could obtain the consent and 
blessing of their dear parents on either side." 

When dear parents on both sides have nothing to 
give but their consent, it is commonly very easy to 
obtain. It does make things wonderfully simple 
when there is no money at all, though it has been 
known to complicate them a good deal afterwards.^ 
At Gloucester, it might be thought dear Dick was 
very young to be planning marriage, when it was a 
full year before he could be ordained a deacon ; but, 
as he had not cost his friends a penny since he went 
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to college^ he was held to have a right to do what 
he would. At Oxford, folks were used to long en- 
gagements. Ashmead was thought as likely to rise 
as any man could be who had missed a Fellowship ; 
and a member of the University was better in the 
eyes of Dr. Blaise and his sons than the well-to-do 
husbands of J^^ancy and Kitty. It is not to be found 
upon the registers that any members of colleges or 
halls were missing on the day after it was known 
that Dick Ashmead had been accepted by Molly 
Blaise ; nor is there any oral tradition of death for 
her love, swift or lingering. The reader of tact will 
observe that to die in rhymes, or in the choicest of 
unrhyming metres, is an easy matter — be it for your 
country or for the lady of your love. An expert 
will remark that those of Molly's rhymesters who 
have been quoted had no " serious intentions" at all. 
There are men to whom a woman ceases to be at all 
interesting when it is known she means to marry 
another man. There are others who, in such a case, 
feel on safe footing, and increase the offerings paid 
less to the lady's charms than to their own vanity. 
The Latin verses flowed in just as before, and the 
jingling, jolting, English octo-syllabics sent with 
them, partly to bend to the lady's lack of learning, 
partly to show the writer's skill in either tongue. 
Molly never again took the trouble to bum any of 
them, but suffered Dick to search her work-bag for 
the last thing in her praise, and keep it if he thought 
it pretty. 
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For Dick, this was "the time of roses." He had, 
all through life, those rare, good spirits which are 
not liable to reaction. It would not be easy to fancy 
a happier man than he during the first few sanguine 
years of his engagement. He read hard enough, 
meaning, in a serious spirit, to fit himself for holy 
orders. He did not read too hard, but as a man 
who meant to make reading part of his day's work 
all through life. He loved to learn, whether from 
books, or through eye or ear. He mastered French 
(compiling his own grammar) that he might 
read the literature of Lewis XV. — so dead-aUve 
to most of us, but then of such importance to the 
Clergy, "the soldiers of the Church militant," whose 
warfare was upon much worse terms than that of 
their predecessors. They had but one point to gain, 
which was to persuade people to save their souls : 
^* We," wrote Warburton, " have • . . first to per- 
suade them they have souls to be saved." 

Dick Ashmead read what M. de Voltaire, and 
others less showy and sharp, had borrowed from the 
English Scepticks. Sometimes, he would seem to 
have thought M. de Voltaire fit only to be ap- 
proached with gloved hands — that is, through the 
dulUng medium of the " free " translations of that 
day. All this is gathered from the little list of his 
books begun at Magdalen. The price of each is 
carefully entered by the poor student. Sometimes, 
one book, which has been mastered, is noted as sold 
or exchanged to procure another. Gifts are grate- 
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fully recorded^ aswhenaDodwell honours Ashmead 
with a book written by the great Dodwell ; or Dr. 
Blaise presents his young friend with the sermons of 
Dr. Sacheverell — admired of Dr. Blaise, and praised 
with due regard to whether or not he was in honest 
and discreet company, or with the coarse " Terra 
Filius " papers, which the Doctor treated with just 
contempt in all company at all seasons. 

Books are, we know, gregarious. Dick's gather 
into a very fair collection of divinity and humane 
letters. It is true the better men-^the Elizabethan 
writers and the Caroline — find scanty representa- 
tion; but that was the turn of the time, for 1870 
could hardly think better of itself than did 1770. 
Dick's books increase, his reading widens. He steps 
through many shallow waters, instead of wading 
with struggle through a stream. 

Dick, Ukewise, kept a list of his musick. He had 
plenty of catches, canons, and glees, a little of 
Handel, and much of Corelli. He fiddled and sang 
at each day's end. He liked it, he did it well, and 
others liked to hear him. When he was ordained, 
it was who should be first to offer him a curacy. 
His aim was to keep as near as he could to Molly. 
This he carried out, moving for years in a kind of 
clerical circuit round Oxford — in which doubly-dear 
city he had other work in the week — and taking 
occasional duty. Later on, he held more lasting 
charges, and rode along rough bridle-paths, or mire 
of chalk in Berkshire lanes, to serve churches nest- 
ling in wooded combs below the great green Ridge- 
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way ; or, going nearer to humane life, was enter- 
tained in more polite parishes by Mr. Elwes, famous 
for his old port wine ; or Mr. Blackstone^ the Vine- 
rian law-reader^ well known in his own day as the 
ingenious improver of the rude old-English writing- 
desk into the " Blackstone." On his own Black- 
stone, Mr. Justice Blackstone wrote his Commen- 
taries, with a bottle of port beside him to assist the 
brain. The Blackstone was a very useful bit of 
carpentry — as we know who sometimes use that the 
Judge gave Dick Ashmead — though writers of books 
mostly write on anything handy except desks, wish- 
ing all the while that some one would invent 
a tolerable inkstand. How many they try in 
turns! and, as George Dawson piteously complained, 
" after all, there is none so good as a little broken 
teacup tilted on one side." The world of letters is 
waiting for an inkstand, and no one has bettered the 
Blackstone. Let the amateur keep his ornamental 
writing-tools I This is trifling ; but before 1789 
people had time to trifle; and let us trifle tenderly, 
writing of times when men could trifle. It was the 
sum of Prince Talleyrand's vast experience that the 
man who had not lived before 1789 had never 
known the sweetness of life. 

Dick found, in time, that it was one thing to offer 
a man a curacy, another to present him to a living. 
His friends had a trick of having other friends who 
got preferment, while Dick got only kind words and 
hearty welcomes. After being ten years in holy 
orders, his gains might be summed up on this wise. 
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He had won much respect and good will, had 
written many good, plain sermons ; always had 
money enough to live in decent comfort ; always 
had a few pounds in hand at the end of each quarter. 
He had been able to visit his family from time to 
time, and to indulge an odd fancy of his own (not a 
fashion of his period) for making journeys on foot 
to see some of the beauties of England and Wales. 
Dick Ashmead's walk round the Isle of Wight was 
considered by society a rather noteworthy exploit. 
Mr. Gray, of Cambridge, might have seen grander 
prospects, but then he journeyed in a post-chaise. 
Nay, like the minstrel who, in the legend of every 
country, enters the camp of the enemy to observe his 
movements, Dick even made his way to Cambridge, 
stronghold of the Whig, fortress of the Elector of 
Hanover. Dick, returning to Oxford, told that the 
Senate House was very small, but very neat; the 
publick schools modern also, but veiy indifferent 
and very small; the publick library well-stock'd and 
very neat, but very small; Trinity, spacious and 
handsome, with a large library and pleasant walks ; 
St. John's, large, but very dismal in its appearance; 
King's Chapel, very justly admired for the beauty 
of its architecture, but its windows scarce worth 
mentioning, very indifferently ornamented, and in- 
tolerably ^^ nasty," i.e. uncleansed. Dick saw an 
honourary degree conferred upon the third son of 
some Whig lord. He thought their dresses in 
general more tawdry than decent, especially those. 
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of the Fellow-Commoners, which were quite antick 
— patting him in mind, that is, of the mountebank's 
spangles. In general, he declared, the Cambridge 
Buildings to be very bad, and scarce anything 
very curious,— Certainly not worth the trouble of 
travailing so many miles to see. The minstrel 
always finds the foe in less order than was feared, 
and takes back a report that inspirits his own camp. 
No Oxford men can now be more proud of their 
city than were their forerunners ; and Dr. Stanley 
does not dwell more on the beauty of the Une of the 
High Street, that "finest street in Europe," than 
does Dick Ashmead, whom we must forgive what he 
said of King's Chapel windows. 

After trifling comes digression. You have time 
for it when you have married your couple in your 
first Chapter, and nothing is so likely as a little 
straying into by-paths to give you a notion of the true 
character of a twelve years' engagement. People 
cannot be in raptures, or in agonies, for twelve years 
running. Cupid, or rather Monsieur de Cupidon, 
invoked of the last century, and still called mocking 
and cruel (when unpropitious), would have loathed 
lovers who had pestered him for twelve years run- 
ning. In such a time, people begin new pursuits, 
change their opinions over and over again, form new 
habits, and fix their characters without thinking 
about it. The man and woman who marry in the 
end are often scarce the same who exchanged their 
promises at the beginning. 

c 



CHAPTER III. 

'* The Jacobites, of whioh stamp great part of England was 
'till the pretender came." — Horace Walpolb. 

" I have heard him declare, that if holding up his right 
hand would have secured victory at CuUoden to Prince 
Charles's army, he was not sure he would have held it up ; 
.... and Mr. Topham Beauclerk assured me he had heard 
him say this before he had his pension." — Bos well. 

DICK9 as was natural^ changed more than Molly. 
When first sent to Oxford, he was thrown 
among lads whose fathers were nonjurors who had 
been driven to permit their sons to have some chance 
in life by acceptance of things as they were. Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell had himself taken the oath of al- 
legiance. The year forty-five pretty well convinced 
the English Jacobites that there was nothing else to 
be done. Few of them liked those Highlandmen 
coming so far south as Derby. The kilt was not 
more pleasing than the wooden shoe. Charles 
Edward might be dreaded as a Papist by the "mid- 
dling sort of people," but it was whispered among 
heads of houses that his notions of religion were 
taken from M. de Voltaire, and that, among his 
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private friends, he affected to admire republics, as 
was done even then by some young Frenchmen of 
rank and fashion. Even the Principal of St. Mary 
HalV who managed the business of the Jacobite 
party, had grown much cooler since he had met 
Charles Edward face to face in London, and chiefly 
used his influence to stop another rising. 

Youth and spirit, self-respect and all hopes were 
passing from Charles Edward when Johnson wrote, 
in 1761, " You know that we have a new King . . . 
We were so weary of our old King, that we are 
much pleased with his successor; of whom we are so 
much inclined to hope great things, that most of us 
begin already to believe them. The young man is 
hitherto blameless ; but it would be unreasonable to 
expect too much from the immaturity of juvenile ' 
years, and the ignorance of princely education." f 

That sentence in George III.'s first speech from 
the throne, " Bom and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton," sounds very much like 
claptrap, but people never write, or utter, claptrap 
without meaning it to serve some purpose. That 
arrow hit the mark. England, barely enduring the 
rule of strangers for six-and-forty years, had looked 
upon it as a bad thing, to be borne lest she should 
suffer a worse. The bargain was ever understood to 
be that the Electors of Hanover and their heirs 
were here mainly to keep out the Bishop of Rome 
and his successors. One foreigner was pitted against 
1 Dr. King, " the Dr. King of Oxford." 
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another — German against Italian; — so 1760 is not an 
unfair date to give as the time when most people in 
the south of England became more or less loyal to 
the reigning house. As for the north of England^ 
as for Scotland — ^why, it is but a year or two since 
this present writer was reproved by a Highland 
lady of the purest Protestant principles, for calling 
Charles Edward « Charles Edward.'* " The Prince," 
said she, with dignity, *^ whom you in England call 
the Pretender ; " and a half-crazy impostor was but 
the other day able to raise men, and even money, 
in Northumberland in the name of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, beheaded in 1715. 

By the time Dick Ashmead married he had not 
much Jacobitism left, and spoke of Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell with less respect than Dr. Blaise, who was a 
godson of that divine, could have wished. Those 
of the laymen who had no oaths to take, and the 
ladies, held out longest. Molly wore her white 
cockade on Charles Edward's birthday until she 
married, and all her life shunned speaking of him, 
because she could not speak without tears. 

Molly's twelve years' waiting did no more harm 
to her beauty than to her temper. It was a time 
when the smallpox still worked such woe to female 
faces that, later on, Molly was able to recount how, 
in her youth, any woman with a smooth skin passed 
for good-looking. Beauties of this skin-deep sort, 
and downright ugly women among her friends, mar- 
ried and were led away to cathedral-closes, or elegant 
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newly-built London squares, now dingy indeed^ and 
out of all reach of fashion, while Molly waited; de- 
void of envy, with kind words and wishes for them 
all. She was made to wish well to people, to soothe 
and pity them. It was so much her office that no 
one thought of pitying her. Many who haunted 
her house might have seen that her father's health 
was breaking, guessed that she would have little to 
look for from him, and, if no one helped Dick Ash- 
mead, be thrown on the kindness of her only un- 
married brother, vain and thriftless Harry. There 
were some who had patronage or interest, but it 
never got into their heads to give it to Ashmead. 
He was always in such good spirits, and Molly 
looked so placid, that their lengthy love-making 
was, if thought of at all, supposed to be a bygone 
thing, — like many another Oxford engagement, even 
when begun upon a fellowship. 

When help came at last, it was, of all people in 
the world, from a Whig dean, son of a Whig Lord 
Chancellor, and wedded to a niece of Sir Robert 
Walpole. About half-way through Molly's waiting. 
Dr. Spencer Cowper, a good man, loving and caring 
for his cathedral services ; and, as his cousin WilUam 
sang, humble, 

*' Though placed in golden Durham's second stall; ** 

had taken one of Molly's brothers into favourable 
notice. This young Blaise kept the dean's good 
opinion, and, having advanced so far as to hold a 
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pretty good living with the minor-canonry upon which 
he began^ and been able to marry^ found his credit 
with the dean more than good enough to secure a 
chance for poor Ashmead. 

" Dick," wrote Blaise, " must come to Durham. 
The dean will find him enough to live on until a 
minor-canonry falls vacant." 

It is not stated that James Blaise meant Ash- 
mead to bound to Molly with this letter, and fix 
their marriage for next spring, minor-canonry or 
none. When lovers have been prudent for long, 
and find they get nothing by their prudence, some 
sudden resolve to be rash, the secret accumulation 
of years of outside calmness, may confidently be 
expected. When Dick was not with Molly, a 
favourite cat was apt to be found sitting on the arm 
of her chair. You might take this as a sign of 
Molly's spinsterhood, or as a token of the kindness 
which, with all affections satisfied, had love left to 
spare for the lower living creatures. The cat sprang 
from his perch fleeter than ever before, at Ashmead's 
step in the hall on the day of reading that letter. 
Father was called from his chamber-organ, mother 
&om her knotting and dozing to his musick, and a 
messenger sent for sister Nanny. There was kissing 
and blessing, and shaking of hands ; and all about 
a poor man's getting one hundred a year for certain, 
and some chances of some more. 

James (Charles), at Durham (there was a Charles 
James Blaise somewhere else), did indeed feel a sur- 
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prize he was too dutiful to express that his father 
and mother^ and Nannj^ who was a woman of sense^ 
should countenance such rash haste. He still looked 
upon Molly as a sweet, kind girl, unfit to judge for 
herself. He had been long away, and did not know 
how hard those latter years had been to bear, how 
weary were Molly and Dick of waiting. Let it be 
whispered to people in their case, that father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, are commonly tired 
also— ij/* them, as well as with them — and most ready 
to see them happily united, and, for some time, at 
some distance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"The Bishopriok of Durham .... may be called the 
English Herbipolis or Wirtzburge, it being true .... 

* Dunehma sola 
Judicai ense et stola.* 

The bishop whereof was a palatine, or secular prince, and 
his seal in form resembleth royalty in the roundness thereof, 
and is not oval, the badge of plain episcopacy." — ^^Thomas 

FULLEB. 

" Expect not that, to make this bishoprick uniform with 
other counties, I should present a catalogue of the sherifiGi 
thereof: for the princely prelate of this bishoprick (his seal 
not oval like others, but round, the more princely proportion ; 
and, as I remember, gave a crowned mitre for his crest) was 
himself always paramount sheriff, deputing one, often his 
own servant, under him, to execute the office. This deputy 
never accounted at exchequer, but made up his audit to the 
bishop." — Thomas Fulleb. 

IN 1770 Mr. Ashmead went to Durham. Some 
of his friends, who had no very clear notion of 
where that city was, and, at a venture, would most 
likely have said " in Scotland," spoke of his journey 
as if it were adventurous as that of the famous Mr. 
Boswell to Corsica. His Oxford friends, for the 
most part, either knew, people or were .people 
who took that journey pretty often. Oxford held 
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the greater share of the twelve stalls of Durham. 
" Why," wrote Mr. Ashinead, " 'tis but meeting 
Christchurch and Balliol, Corpus and Pembroke 
*in a city set on an hOl, that it cannot be hid.' 
Our old King's Greek Professor is no less testy 
here than in Oxford, but they who suffer the most 
are his partners at whist. There is good company 
in this city, and 'tis a great foundation, a magnifi- 
cent, plain church, with a vast and aweful nave. 
The Dean has again been but indifferent. His 
physician came from Newcastle to see him. Saith 
the Doctor to the Dean, ^ Now you've been to that 

cathedral again I ' The dean is ever kind, and 

humble for two — ^himself and madam. His good 
sense and amiable Condesencion remove all Diffi- 
culties, and, where he is, ease predominates. There 
are others with whom I observe Wine to be the 

best solvent of dignified starch Tell my 

brother, and those of my friends who would still 
have me try my own diocese, that the smile of the 
Bishop of Durham is worth the whole patronage of 
Gloucester." 

The tenderness of a hundred years ago has some- 
thing in it too sacred to be copied. Molly's letters 
to Ashmead are kind and playful ; full besides of 
harmless gossip and Oxford news, meant to amuse 
her absent lover, and to be conveyed to the brother 
she so rarely saw. It was thus they ran : — " To 
how many had that very Trying Season been fatal ; 
how the Provost of Worcester and many others 
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were gone to the Bristol Hot-Wells ; how poor 
Mrs. So-and-so could not go there as she was advised^ 
because her children had not been inoculated, and 
she dared neither leave them, nor take them from 
home until next year, when that would be done ; 
how one of her friends is married into Scotland, and 
well settled at Maybole, in the Shire of Air ; how 
the College people are very busy at present, and 
very snug, so that we cannot pretend to guess who 
will be their Head ; how people fancy Dr. Wheeler" 
("My learned friend Dr. Wheeler,"* — who in due 
time weds Dick to Molly,) " likely to marry," but 
Molly herself does not yet give credit to it. . How 
strange she thinks it that a physician should swear 
when talking to the dean of Durham ; scarce a 
man alive would dare to do it before dear Dr. John- 
son, though but a layman. " Sister Nanny," she 
adds, " has not yet excused Dr. Johnson. I call 
him a charming man, though on his last visit he 
alarmed many here by talking somewhat freely, and 
as if turning Whig. He took exception to brother 
King for speaking (as you have heard him speak an 
hundred times) of the late Prince of Orange as 
* that dirty Dutchman who went to bed in a flannel- 
waistcoat.' Nanny kept count that she had poured 
out fifteen dishes of tea for the doctor while he 
handled her husband somewhat hardly. He owned 
to brother that the Prince's practice was nasty and 
unmanly, but not 'till he had said much more than 
^ Dr. Johnson. 
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he could have meant in defence both of the Prince 
of Orange and of other people and principles it is 
best not to dwell on." 

On one of Dr. Johnson's visits to Oxford, he took 
rooms for a day or two in the house where Dick was 
lodged. It is to this Ashmead refers in his answer 
to Molly : " Though Dr. Johnson is a vast ornament 
of Literature, and friend to Virtue and Religion, I 
can allow Nanny's wrath if he roared at her husband 
as it was my fate to hear him bellow at a poor maid 
at our lodging. ^ Wench ! I gave thee my shirt to 
be air'd, and thou hast brought me thy mistress's 
smock!'" 

Early in spring, Richard Ashmead began to make 
those careful "tables of the road," those notes of 
miles and stages which answer to our " evil quarters 
of an hour " spent over Bradshaw. Friends were then 
made, and sometimes lost; plans for life itself shaped 
and altered by the need of finding people who would 
join in the hire of a post-chaise. James Blaise and 
his wife agreed to go to the wedding if Dick would 
make London his way to Oxford. His mother urged 
him to go to London, in order to press the atten- 
dance of his elder brother at his marriage. Dick 
yielded, but with an impatience of the days spent 
out of Oxford which warms the words of the diary 
of his wedding-journey. His diaries, never kept but 
when he travelled, remind one of the number of 
years he had been writing discourses, and growing 
slightly sententious. Still there is a hearty plainness 
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about Dick, even when he uses great swelling words. 
This little sermon becomes full of rebuke when he 
reaches the City of London, then in conflict with the 
King's government. Now, when Dick went in spirit, 
(as his leader, Dr. King, went in body), with the 
loyal address of the University of Oxford to the 
young King, he, like other Jacobites, gave over to 
George III. all the zeal, submission, devotion, spent 
before on the king in banishment ; and that Court 
and Commons should break the law seemed a trifle, 
when their end was so good an one as that of keep- 
ing Mr. Wilkes out of his seat for Middlesex. Dick 
records how pleasant and speedy had been the jour- 
ney to London. " By losing no time in the Day, 
they had the comfort of sleeping at Night ; and by 
avoiding all unnecessary Delays for stated Meals the 
expence of their agreeable mode of travelling did 
not exceed that of a stifling Fly, or nocturnal Dili- 
gence." Thomas Ashmead, Dick's elder brother, 
was three or four and forty ; a bachelor by choice 
and calculation. He had thought it well over, and 
clearly made out to himself how unlikely it was he 
could ever induce a wife to live with him at so frugal 
a rate as did his youngest sister. The only good 
thing he could see in his brother's foolish marriage 
was that an heir might come of it ; an Ashmead to 
hold the land he was steadily buying, from time to 
time, as close as possible to that lost by his royalist 
grandfather in the great rebellion. He showed no 
warmth of love to any but his mother. His brother 
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and sisters thought him overbearing. His acquain- 
tance considered him to be a hard^ dry, exacting, but 
honest man. He had, however, plenty of Enthusiasm 
in his own way, of fire which gave no light. He 
cared for the greatness, the power, the privileges of 
the City of London. In it, luckier Ashmeads than 
his grandfather had, after the Kestoration, held high 
offices, and gained much money. One had been 
lord mayor, and feasted the reigning king. When, 
long after 1771, it qame to the turn of Thomas Ash- 
mead to be a sheriff of London, he would not serve ; 
but to preserve the memory that the honours he 
coveted in youth had been within his reach in age, 
he bade it be graven on his tombstone that " Thomas 
Ashmead, Citizen of London, had been nominated 
Sheriff of the City of London and County of Mid- 
dlesex, and paid his fine for the same." 

So far as the morals and politicks of Wilkes went, 
JLO doubt Thomas Ashmead would willingly have 
seen him sent to the Tower, — or, to Hanover, — to 
use a phrase of the day, which we keep in use 
although it has lost its forcible meaning. When 
the rights of the City were touched, it was another 
thing. Then Thomas Ashmead became what clever 
Jack Wilkes explained he himself had never been, 
^* a Wilkesite." Never were two brothers less suited 
to each other ; Thomas took the rule of poor Dick 
as an elder brother. A master of arts was nothing 
in his eyes, except on Sundays, in the pulpit. 
He flatly refused to go to Dick's wedding, on the 
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ground that he had last year paid his duty to his 
father and mother, and could not afford such ex- 
pense two years running ; sister Sally might, he 
said, go if she chose, — it was her turn this year. 
Sister Sally, likewise, excused herself on account of 
the " cost." " Her good-Nature," wrote poor Dick, 
to himself, " is contracting by a narrow method of 
living." His brother has just been pestering him 
with its praises, when Dick dabs down a few bad 
words of the City of London. " In it's Corporate 
Capacity, the Oliverians and Presbyterians have 
thrust themselves into every office of trust ; with 
regard to Religion, the Churches are deserted, the 
Sacrament neglected, and Scotch ministers the only 
Preachers followed, not the soundness of their Doc- 
trines or integrity of their Lives, but the extrava- 
gance of their Delivery the only Circumstance 
regarded." 

Dick cannot wait until James Blaise has ended his 
visit to Charles James, and can bear him com- 
pany to Oxford. He leaves alone, and, with a burst 
of joy, chronicles his escape from that " seat of 
knavery and noise, the City of London. At the 
Turnpike at our Entrance we experienced the first, 
and during my whole stay the Inconvenience of 
the last ; and as it rained every Day, Dirtyness 
was added to both. I thank God my lot hath not 
fallen in such ground." Then he notes his folly in 
submitting against his own better knowledge to the 
"arbitrary Dictates of a Govemour, " (his brother 
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to wit)^ who had pushed him into a post-coach^ 
which he found nearly as expensive as the gentle- 
man-like post-chaise^ and much more incommodious. 

Ah 1 the rapture of entry into Oxford I the 
looking up as Magdalen Bridge is crossed ! '* At my 
old window in the Tower, whence I have so often 
watched the movement on the narrow bridge, while 
dressing of a morning, and have seen Dean Tucker, 
of Gloucester, stop at the watering-place to let his 
horse drink, having ridden him the night through 
from London while the College was abed." Then 
High Street, where ** almost every step you move 
some new and beautiful object presents itself to the 
eye ; in short, it is the most beautiful street I ever 
saw." 

Marriage-bells ring in that entry, which is the 
last in the note-book. 



CHAPTER V. 

** Good heavens ! what a vast distance is Gloucester from ns ! 
what a vast tract of land must lie between me and my own 
homel" — Henby Fielding. 

" How I am to get from York to Gloucester I do not know. 
It will be a Pindarick flight, but I am resolved on my expe- 
dition."— A. M. Stoker, 1779. 

^ " The event you talked of in the * Publick Advertizer ' has 
not reached York ; indeed, the * P. A.' never comes to York. 
* Mercy on me,* cry you, * York is in the Orcades.* " — Mason 
TO Walpole, 1776. 

WHEN the bells of St. Peter's-in-the-East did 
ring for Molly's wedding, her engagement 
was such an old-world thing, that a gossipping 
lady hearing their peal, and being told by her niece 
that it was for the marriage of the beautiful Miss 
Blaise, cried out, " What ! hath she jilted little Mr. 
Ashmead after all? Which of them hath she 
taken?" 

None of them had she wronged, nor Dick. Good- 
natured Philip Hayes, later on University Professor 
of Musick, who had seemed as if he could never believe 
she would really marry his schoolfellow Dick, was 
good-natured to the end, and, if foiled in courtship, 
took it easily, or kindly. The day before the wed- 
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ding, he suffered Dick Ashmead and James Blaise 
to button their two selves up in one of his fine laced 
coats, smiling, though sad, at his own stoutness. 
Those were happier days for him when he and Dick, 
slender Magdalen boys, without promise of plethora, 
clung to the woodwork of an open window of the 
Oxford Town-hall to hear Miss Blandy's trial. 

When the quiet marriage-feast was over, the visits 
of compliment received and returned, the bride and 
bridegroom had, as it were, a second feast at his 
father's house in Gloucester, followed by a " scheme," 
or "jaunt" in chaises to see Chepstow, and the 
beauties of the Wye. Then a few quiet days, that 
Molly might rest before her journey northward. 

Molly sate talking to Dick's mother of his merits. 
"Dear child," said Mrs. Ashmead, "mine are all 
good children, but he is the flower of the flock." 
This Molly echoed with looks and tones of such 
fervent belief that any doubts Mrs. Ashmead might 
have had about an Oxford lady being a fitting wife 
for a poor priest were scattered for ever. Yet Dick 
was by no means the best-looking. All his sisters 
were of finer growth, better carriage, and handsomer 
faces than he or his brother. They, no doubt, hung 
round Molly to hear of the fashions, and catch 
glimpses of a kind of life unknown to them. Three 
were married, and showed their babies, and discussed 
their mothers-in-law, just as people do now, while 
Molly's " tender ear " was lent to listen. 

Mr. Ashmead and brother Blaise paced the Roman 
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streets of Gloucester, noted the progress of the pin- 
making trade, and the decline of the famous foundry 
which once sent church bells all over England ; 
wished the streets were opened, as Oxford High 
Street would be nobly opened that same year; 
wished Gloucester streets were paved and lighted ; 
wished that town (poor thing I ) were not always a 
hundred years behind any other. They waited upon 
Dr. Warburton, not as Bishop of Gloucester, but 
as holding the first stall at Durham. Warburton 
was in London ; so they paced the Close, and noted 
the bad taste of Dr. Tucker, who had sufiered his 
housekeeper, whom he is said to have married in his 
old age, to whitewash the front of the deanery. 
They exchanged the clerical anecdote, the chit-chat 
of what an awful life Warburton led Tucker both at 
Gloucester and at Bristol, so that only that wiry 
Welshman could have borne it. Ashmead honoured 
in Warburton a man who, without an university 
education, had fought the Deist, and seizing in the 
struggle his most polished of weapons — Mr. Pope's 
*^ Essay on Man" — had turned it against him. 
About Tucker, the electioneerer, the pamphleteer, 
he had his doubts : Warburton's bitter epigram on 
that early free-trader — "My Dean's Trade is Religion, 
and Religion his Trade " — rose readily to his tongue. 
Blaise, on the other hand, leaned to any poor fellow 
assailed by Warburton, " That most impudent man 
alive," " That Prelate of a sublime genius," not to 
be faintly praised, not to be half-hated. 
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It is not for praise of Warburton one should go to 
Durham. Tradition and his own vigourous words 
show he was no pleasant man in chapter. The 
Master of Magdalene^ " Dr. Chapman the great/' ^ 
and the Poetry Professor, "that poor creature, 
Spence," ^ could have said their say of him in their 
weaker way, and of that audacious proposal of his 
to do away with chapter " feasting." He dared to 
do things others wished they dared to do. The 
copes have hung in a closet ever since Dr. Warbur- 
ton Toughly refused to wear his at the Sunday's ser- 
vice, because its stiff gold thread fretted his irritable 
neck, and set his testy fingers scratching. Blaise, 
who was a stout upholder of all customs of the great 
Church, a defender of all the statutes — except of that 
which provided that the minor canons (and they 
only) should not hold more than one benefice — would 
not accept Dick's apology for the Bishop, which 
proceeded from Dick's own distaste for garments 
so very much out of repair as the Durham copes. 
Ashmead, however, would have it that what the 
Durham mayor and corporation had held to be an 
uncivil manner of entertainment was excused by 
facts. The case was this : at the first dinner he gave 
them, Warburton said, abruptly : " Gentlemen, do 
you know that you have a great pirate in your city ? " 
On his first coming, Warburton had entered the 
bookseller's shop of the town, and, asking " what 
they had that was new ? " was told, " Paup's Works, 
* Warburton. 
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with Warburton's Notes." To crown all, this pirated 
edition was sold at the sign of " M^ Pope's Head," 
in Sadler Street.* 

After a loving leave-taking, the bride and bride- 
groom, with their brother and sister Blaise, began 
their journey northward. They slept at Birmingham, 
at Derby, and at Sheffield, reaching York on the 
fourth evening. York then lay eleven miles out of 
the high post-road to the west Ashmead had twice 
passed by it without turning aside to see the minster, 
saving that delight to be shared with Molly. At 
York, Molly was tired, and James Blaise " out of 
sorts," or "feeling" (as he said) "but indifferent." 
They rested as they could in the noisy, crowded inn 
(" York is -always noisy and crowded," said Blaise), 
and solaced themselves reading the great novel of 
the year — " The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker " 
(12mo, 2 vols., 7*. 6d.). Did Molly read it? Of 
course she did. 

An old lady said, not long ago: "My mother was 
as good and pure a woman as ever lived ; but when 
I was a girl, and asked her for a book to read, she 
took 'Peregrine Pickle' out of her desk, and gave it 
to me." Molly preferred Mr. Fielding to Mr. Smol- 
lett, and oh, what " drops humane " she had shed over 
Mr. Richardson's " Clarissa I " It may also be noted 

^ This "great pirate" was Patrick Sanderson, a daring 
freebooter, who "lifted," among other things, 135 pages from 
the " Magna Britannia," of Mr. Cox, reprinting them in his 
rough reprint of the " Rites of Durham," 1767. 
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that, thougli pure and refined people must perforce 
have lived out of the world if they had not sufifered 
others to speak to them and write for them more 
grossly than is (was ?) our custom, it by no means 
follows that their standard was not much the same as 
ours. Turn to the reviews of " Humphrey C linker ; ' ' 
they are just what might be written were it out to- 
day : ** It is full of wit and humour, nastiness and 
ill-nature." Turn to the advertisements of the swarms 
of novels of that year, 1771 — those handy duodecimos, 
** sewed," seldom daring to exceed two volumes, at 
two shillings by the volume. What are they all 
about? Why, about much the same thing as the 
answering volumes in our own day. "Humphrey 
Clinker " is at once seen to soar above both. They 
are all about people making love to people to whom 
they ought not to make love. " The False Step," 
"The Unguarded Moment," "The Fatal Com- 
pliance," " The Innocent Adultery " (which, you 
remember, Lydia Languish bade her maid put 
into The Whole Duty of Man), " The Providential 
Adultery " (a very taking title) ; such are a few of 
their names. Our times shun such open statement 
of what is to be found within many volumes which 
are the same in substance with these of 1771, and, 
happily, are on their way to some limbo where they 
will lie beside " The Fatal Compliance " and " The 
Unguarded Moment." 

While Molly turned the pages to see what 
Matthew Bramble had to say of the great North 
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Boady Dick and Mrs. Blaise went to morning prayer 
in York Minster. The service ended, Dick put a 
verger through that vigourous course of questions 
which the man attached to one foundation brings to 
bear upon the lesser officials of another. Dick came 
back full-charged with new knowledge and virtuous 
wrath, just as Molly was reading to her brother that 
" the external appearance of York, as of every old 
Cathedral, cannot but be displeasing to the eye of 
every one who has any idea of propriety or proportion, 
even though he may be ignorant of architecture as a 
science." . " My dear," said Dick, " Mr. Smollett is 
a romancer and a Scot He has himself well written 
that * Komance, no doubt, owes it's origin to Igno- 
rance and Vanity ; ' and in Scotch places of worship 
there is an affected simplicity, but no decency, not 
even to name such stately seemliness as that of our 
noble church of Durham. For York, 'tis a magnifi- 
cent church, but we were sorry to observe that the 
performance of the service is as mean as the edifice 
is splendid. Brother Blaise, they read instead of 

chaunting the prayers ; and Mr. 's method of 

reading is dronish and inaudible. Beading is a very 
poor substitute for chaimting, and whenever chaunt- 
ing ceases, I fear devotion will suffer ; for that most 
admirable form of prayer we have the happiness to 
enjoy will, in cathedrals, be hardly heard, much less 
felt. The whole of the choir-service at York is 
demonstrative of the poverty of the foundation. The 
clergymen are not graduates, the singing-men not 
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gentlemen. The five tippetted vicars are promis- 
cnously mixed with the inferior tradesmen^ who (as 
I learn) receive ten pounds per annum for not being 
able to sing, and the boys five. The books in the 
prebendaries' stalls have not been renewed these 
hundred and twenty years, and there are only two 
on each side. The women clattered in and out, 
walking in pattens. The boarded roof is so much 
out of repair that, as I looked at the statues of the 
barons who, in the reign of Edward I., gave the 
wood and stone, I could not but reflect on the decline 
of religious zeal. That noble principle stimulated 
them to raise so exquisitely magnificent a pile to the 
honour of God and the purposes of reUgion ; but, in 
the time of George the Third, the Yorkshire nobiUty 
have not enough of that noble principle left to prompt 
them to keep it in repair ! " 

From this it may be seen that Mr. Ashmead, at 
whose youthful fervour brother Blaise smiled (an 
important smile), was full of healthy, hearty resis- 
tance to the spirit of his day, and not unapt to preach, 
even out of the pulpit, and to a brother priest. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*' The Topography of Dtmhohne at that tyme was, that it 
was more beholding to Nature for Fortification than Fertili- 
tie; where there was nothing but a great rushe of thomes 
and other thick woodes growinge." — Eobebt Hegoe. 

" The City and County of Gloucester . . . cast up the con- 
sequence of the place, being the center, garden, and granary 
of the Kingdome, the blocke-house to the Eiver of Seveme, 
and a barre to all passages between Worcester, Bristol, and 
the sea." — See Fosbbooke. 

" I am toiling literally through thick clay, on the . . . &r 
less interesting side of the county, on the Eastern coast, where 
. . . the traveller may go from Dan to Beersheba, and cry 
the land is barren." — Subtees. 

AS they drew near Bishoprick (so country-folk 
still style the county of Durham), Mr. Ashmead 
bade his wife fancy riches hid below the soil rather 
than look for much outward show of fruitfulness. 
A stronger plea for excuse would be needed now. 

In 1771, grime had not wholly overcome the 
county. The coal-pits were far less numerous. 
Every village within their reach is to-day stained 
with the sordid hue of London suburbs. Now, we 
pity the very sheep for their grimy fleeces, and the 
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poor little lambs soon cease to be types of innocence. 
The people of a hundred years ago could gather 
flowers or break a bough without blackening their 
fingers. They did not tread upon cinders. In our 
day the wealth of the county fouls the rain, and sul- 
lies the air we breathe. The tender green May in 
the hedges soils the hand that plucks it, and the 
leafage of July is as that of a square in London. 

Still, far cleaner as it wasin 1771, the county had 
little to touch the eye of a stranger fresh from Spring 
in the West of England. Molly had seen all the 
changes of the blossoming-time in the vale of 
Gloucester, counting from the black-thorn to the 
white. After the black-thorn bloom the plums from 
Agen, flourishing by Severn-side as if it were their 
Garonne; then the cherry-orchards you go miles to 
see; the pear-trees become pyramids of blossom, 
knotting into clusters like gueldres'-roses ; and 
apple-trees, which a while ago were dry and mossy 
— ^nothing life-like about them but the huge tufts 
of misletoe among their branches — break into leaf 
and bloom. The hawthorn loads the air in the lanes. 
In early seasons, it brings in the month which names 
it; in late, it lingers into June. You might make a 
journey to see it alone, but you must have been 
bom among them to care for first, and learn later on, 
the melancholy loveliness of those forlorn stretches 
of northern hill or moorland — those chill and dreary 
pastures. 

It was on a dull, damp day Molly first saw her new 
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county — " A misting day," said she. A " churlish," 
answered Dick. Neither of them called the Durham 
hills "horrid mountains," as did John Wesley; but 
then Molly and her bridegroom were not bom in 
level counties. A Lincolnshire man would naturally 
make the little hills skip like rams. They passed 
blank, cheerless villages, built altogether of stone; 
they passed lonely farm-houses on hill-tops, a storey 
higher than the long, grim buildings gathered round 
them on the slopes. The farmers had drawn the 
" byres " for their cattle, and the " garths " for theiir 
stacks, under shelter, as it were, of some fortalice. 
It was the custom of a county in which church 
towers were built as for defence — nay, for offence — 
and where still about as bad a name as one man 
can throw at another is, " Thou Scot, thou I " 

Open moor then lay before travellers who would 
behold " that reverend Aged Abby, seated in the 
heart of the Citty, advanced upon the shoulders of 
an high hill, and encompassed with the higher hills." 

The cow that strayed to Dunholm, and led the 
monks who bore their bishop's bones to some for- 
saken fort on the wooded rock within the bend of 
the river, has, doubtless, wandered in many another 
legend. It may be that it strayed from Himalayan 
slopes. Was it of the race of that party-coloured 
cow which lay down on a mount whereon Ilus built 
a town which he called Ilium ? Mr. Ashmead told 
Molly the tale of" the woman that lacking hir cowe 
did call aloude to hir companion to know if she did 
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flot see hir, who answered with a loud voice that hir 
cowe was in Dunholme, — a happy and heavenly eccho 
to the distressed monkes, who by that meanes were at 
the end of theire journey, where they should find a 
resting-placefor the body of theire honoured Saint." ' 
Never, since the world was made, had there been a 
cow which yielded so much milk. As the Durham 
rhyme ran : 

" The Dun Cow's milk 
It clothes the Prebends' wives in silk." 

Mr. Ashmead said he hoped that it would some day 
afford, not so much as his Molly merited, but more 
than her modest wishes led her to desire. 

^ Bobert Hegge. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"The tonne selfe of Dnresme stondith on a rokky hille. 

The castelle stondith stately, and Were renneth 

nnder it, The Keep stondith aloft, and is stately 

builded The . church selfe, and the cloister be very 

strong and faire/' — ^Leland. 

^'Burhamy Aug. 9, 1767- 

" I have done feasting and leave this place to-morrow. 
This luxury is not only opprobrious to us, but hurtful to the 
place as only making a number of idle beggars." 

Wabbubton. 

'' 'T^HE South West Prospect of the City of Dur- 
-L ham," torn by Dick Ashmead from the " Uni- 
versal Magazine " to send to Molly, lies among his 
gatherings of fifty years of Oxford squibs and Dur- 
ham pamphlets. Such odds-and-ends as they are ! 
Music given him by Doctor Boyce and Dr. Hayes; 
The Feathers' -Tavern Petition, and the most 
genuine version of the famous Gloucestershire song 
of " George Ridler's Oven;" the Prayer for the 
American war, stuck into some pamphlet of the 
Revolution Society; a manifesto of the Whig Club, 
or the "Anti-Tests," balanced by a bishop's charge, 
or an archdeacon's; copies — then so much passed 
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from hand to hand — of some friend's verses, Latin 
or English ; of some great soldier's or sailor's own 
account of the battle he won on land or sea ; the 
occasional sermons of the chief dignitaries of Durham, 
from the day when Ashmead dutifully bought those 
of Dean Cowper, to his honoured age, when Dr. 
Zouch, Bishop Burgess, and that pious layman, Gran- 
ville Sharp, respectfully offered him copies of all 
they wrote. 

Looking at this dry old engraving of Durham, 
artlessly untruthful in many particulars, you may 
see some reason in that patriotick hyperbole of a 
Durham man who died too young for fame beyond 
his own county and his own university.^ " He that 
hath scene the situation of this Citty, hath scene 
the Map of Sion^ and may save a journey to Jeru- 
salem.'^^ Was it with some such thought in his 
mind that, when John Wesley rode to Durham on 
the 7th of July, 1766, and preached at noon, he 
chose for his subject, " Our Lord's lamentation over 
Jerusalem " ? 

The " strong and faire church " of which King 
James the First said, " My kirk of Durham can 
warstle wi' ony kirk i' the lond," rises not, as now, 
above the tree-tops, but from a great bare rock, 
which fancy might figure to be scorched by a Syrian 
8un. There is a girdle of wall from the Galilee 
Chapel on the left to the gaol-gates on the right, 
with here and there a tower or a postern, carefully 
^ Bobert Hegge. 
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placed at the head of some difficult track, or natural 
rayine. From the south-western towers to the old 
grammar-school is an almost sheer descent of rock, 
which, tradition tells, was slowly shaped and rounded 
into a bank by means of worn stones and crumbling 
carved work from the abbey; and above all, of the 
chippings made in the course of that great " chissel- 
ling " of the church, begun in 1787, which was kept 
up by one family of masons from father to son until 
they were known in Durham jest as " the people 
reared on chippings." This engraving shows the 
" Horsebridge," which was swept away by the great 
November flood in the year of Molly's marriage. 
To the right of that bridge are bare-looking gardens 
like vineyards sloping from the walls to the river, 
with here and there a summer-house, just like the 
little lodge — the " cottage in a vineyard " — you see in 
the grape-growing countries. It has not an Eng- 
lish look. We who see now both banks of the river 
clothed with trees, orderly walks instead of rough 
bridle-paths, or tracks on ridges of rock, would 
scarcely change it; but we find it hard not to think 
the site must have been still more striking when the 
holm was almost bare of verdure. We miss the 
strong lines, the vigour of the rock. We lose some 
of the sense of height and strength, and much of 
clear view. There are the usual losses suffered by 
an ancient town. Little is left of the walls : gates 
are gone, and bastions. Tall houses and fanciful 
varieties of gable linger only in the low quarters of 
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the city. The great church, which lodged stone- 
crop and wallflowers in its fretted sandstone when 
the drawing was made for this engraving, was sorely 
handled in and after the great " chisselling." Much 
of it's most characteristick outside ornament was 
shaven and shorn away. 

Yet, taking church, castle, and their singular site 
together, Durham still remains unique. The great 
see has gone through the same skinning as it's cathe- 
dral church, and other bishopricks are being reared 
on the chippings of Durham. The mundane glories 
of the see were buried with Bishop Van Mildert. 
The lesser Ught of dean and chapter, though sorely 
waning, was scarcely quenched until a day much to 
be not«d — that of the great sale of household goods at 
the deanery some years ago. The rule had been that 
no auction should take, place within the precincts. 
When a prebendary died, a valuation was made of 
what his family chose to sell, a decorous pubUck 
walked through his rooms, and took his furniture at a 
marked price, or let it alone. It is true that Dean 
Dennis Granville, that Cavalier in a cassock, had been 
arrested in the cloisters by device of his Calvinistic 
enemies; and meaner later scandal told of an execu- 
tion in the deanery, and of a dean fleeing to Holyrood 
to avoid the offensive touch of bailiffs; but none of a 
vulgar sale by auction with old women and brokers. 
Surely there was lustre lost that day. The semi, or 
semi-demi-sacred houses in the " College Yard " must 
have shivered and shaken. If there be any descen- 
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dants left of those noble rats which were well known 
to follow the college-cook when he quitted the house 
of the prebendary going out of, for that of the pre- 
bendary coming into, residence, how mournfully must 
they have held a chapter and broken it up, doubting 
that once there were grand prebendaries, just as some 
among us doubt there were "giants in those days !" 
No doubt the ghosts of college-cooks — notably of the 
Gloucester man for whom Dick Ashmead procured 
that glorious rise in his profession of becoming col- 
lege-cook at Durham — echo the wails of a few old 
chapter servants who still linger to mourn aloud the 
decay of Durham : their lament is after their kind, 
but surely piteous enough, if less noble than that of 
the unknown writer over the "ancient Monuments, 
Kites, and Customes belonginge or beinge within 
the Monasticall Church of Durham before the Sup- 
pression." 

The memoirist of Dick and Molly merely touches 
and goes— does not try to work out anything; above 
all, has not any of those cobwebs of the brain of 
which English folks are growing so fond that they 
beg, borrow, or steal them from France and Germany, 
where every one is born with a brainful of theories fit 
for the earliest possible use. So you are not going to 
have "The Idea of a Cathedral Church;" no, nor 
"The Cathedral in the Abstract and the Concrete," 
nor in it's '^ Relation to the Unconditioned; " nor any 
view save what rises with the ink at the pen's point — 
no defence of the system, nor any abuse of it. If 
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we had been bishops or deans, holding a Durham 
stall besides, in 1771, we should naturally have 
leaned to the opinion of one prebendary who used 
to sit by Molly's fire, and, between the puffs of 
" British herb tobacco," which he smoked for " rheu- 
matism in the head," mutter to Molly : " It's very 
wrong, you know, my dear Mrs. Ashmead, that one 
inan should hold a living here, another there, and a 
stall besides. Pluralities are very wrong indeed; but 

I hope they will last our time. Oh ! my head ! 

how it aches ! " " Oh, fie, Mr. Dean ! " said Molly. 
It was so natural to wish it would last his time. 
He was one of the pluralists who were not unfair to 
those on the foundation who did not meet in chapter. 
There were pluralists who liked to live and let others 
live; and, if a man were liked by them, he became, 
in time, a very pretty pluralist in a smaller way. 
No doubt, had we been minor canons, or masters of 
the grammar-school, we should have liked better to 
have seen our incomes increase with that of the church 
than to have had them eked by other offices in 
the cathedral, or by cures a few miles from the city, 
or by one small living in one county and another in 
another. Not meet in chapter? Not meet in the 
chapter-house, should have been said. The bedes- 
men meet in chapter, and the singing-boys and men. 
When the vergers happen to be on speaking terms, 
they meet likewise, and discuss the decadence of the 
body corporate within their own memory. " We had 
noble prebendaries once ! " was the senile wail of an 

E 
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old verger, who spoke of librarian, precentor, sacrist, 
and so forth, as ^^ those chapter-servants who might 
mind their work better in his opinion." The organist 
groans in solitary chapter. Each pensioner, officer, 
member, small or great, of the body, has a strong 
belief that the cathedral was reared and endowed 
for his own function in it, but this faith is firmest 
in the verger. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" The two Baileys are inhabited by people of the first for- 
tune." — Hutchinson (1787). 

" Beckon upon it, Durham goes to some noble ecclesiastick. 
'Tis a morsel only fit for them." — ^Waeburton to Hued 
(1752). 

" The ghost of a Prebendary would be nothing without a 
wind-cutter and a rose. He should even have creaking shoes." 

SUBTEES. 

"H y a ime chose qu'on n'a point vue sous le ciel, et que 
salon toutes les apparences, on ne verra jamais : c'est une 
petite ville d'ou Ton a banni les caquets, le mensonge, et la 
medisance ; ou le doyen vit bien avec les chanoines : ou les 
chanoines ne dedaignent pas les chapelains, et ou ceux-ci 
souflfrent les chanteurs." — La Bruyere. 

IF vergers mourned, — both are dead now, " Arch- 
deacon " Moore, and Hartley of the noble pre- 
sence, whom Jean Jacques Ampere took (very 
naturally) for the bishop, — if they mourned the de- 
cadence that made their old days darker, how did 
not old butlers lament the decay of what, in an old 
French town, would have been called the white, or 
aristocratick quarter ; just the dingy old Bailey 
south and north, cramped by it's site within the 
walls, with narrow pavement or none, and houses 
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turning dismal faces to the dull street^ and all their 
happy looks to the Wear — houses ofice the abode 
of the most ancient stocks in Bishoprick ! 

Some families liked Durham better than York as 
a winter residence. Others lived there most of the 
year, for the education of their children, or for the 
sake of their friends. From Bow church to little St. 
Mary's, there was no house where a carriage was 
not kept, unless it were a spinster's, or that of some 
poor presbyter. Dowagers and single women of 
good degree so filled the little parish of St. Mary 
the Less, that they often served as churchwardens, 
as none else could be had. Some ladies took a 
severe view of their functions ; others played with 
them. Once we heard a churchwarden threaten 
"to present" two young folks, whom he had caught 
exchanging smiles, for "brawling in church." 
There were stalwart spinsters and stout widows of 
that mind. " My lady " might be parish constable 
besides. One dowager used to keep her staff of 
office in a closet in her drawing-room, and bring it 
out "to comprehend vagroms" — that is, those who 
were for leaving her sooner than she liked. " In the 
King's name, stay," said she, "and take t'other game 
of quadrille," — heedless of the old coachmen who 
sent piteous messages, praying that the " hinnies" 
(as they called their fat horses) might not be kept 
out on so cold a night. The cards of compliment, 
condolence, inquiry, and invitation with which they 
pelted each other ! Once we saw a sheaf of them. 
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which had slipped behind an old mirror, lying un- 
seen until every name was on a gravestone. Some 
sort of game at cards seems then to have been one of 
the needs of life. When a lady had no engagement 
for the evening, she sent her compliments to some 
other lady, and liet her know that, "if it was per- 
fectly agreeable, she should wait on her at tea-time." 
This kind of sociability has, with other manners and 
customs of 1771, slid down to a lower social grade. 
Xou may still find many a place where the elder 
women drink tea, play their game of cards, and 
eat suppers at each other's houses six days in the 
week. It seems a weariness to the flesh — at least, 
to some flesh; but, if this be sociability, there was a 
great deal of it in cathedral cities within the memory 
of man. Perhaps it also was taken away by the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and redistributed. We 
have heard " English hospitality " defined as being 
** the offer of a seat in the family pew." " To go to 
tea " would appear to have more natural affinity with 
meeting-houses than cathedrals. They did more than 
drink tea in, Durham. A popular person might have 
gone to three or four parties every evening long after 
1800. Within the Close each prebendary kept his 
term of residence with the due number of dinners. 
There was one given to the dean and chapter; 
others to the minor canons and masters of the 
school, to the King's scholars, and to the mayor and 
corporation. The chief tradesmen and the bedes- 
men had their dinners, and one was always sent to 
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the poor prisoners lying in the gaol for debt. The 
townsfolk were asked to fill up the residentiary's 
table according to their degree. This was very 
nicely weighed in the balance by some of the pre- 
bendaries or their wives ; and oh I if the heavenly 
Goddess could be troubled, what songs she might 
sing of the wrath of those who were classed below 
the rank they held in their own opinion. 

The town almost always gave the ladies of the chap- 
ter — those anomalous dignitaries not contemplated in 
the statutes, above all, not in those of the foundation 
of St. Cuthbert — credit for all things that got out of 
gear in the machinery, from a squabble about prece- 
dence to a quari'el in chapter. The faithful me- 
moirist might, find much to say in support of this 
popular view; but has learnt that French chapters 
(where all are celibates) have their little disagree- 
ments quite as often as if there were ladies among 
them. Considering (as Dick would have said) "the 
magnitude and opulence of the foundation," there 
were far fewer quarrels than might have been ex- 
pected. Such a thing has been known as a grand 
cathedral church, only one of whose minor canons 
was on speaking terms with all the rest; but at Dur- 
ham they lived on better terms than is often done in 
the lesser foundations, and Dick, with all his warmth, 
never lost a friend. As for Molly, great folks and 
small knocked at the door of her dingy little dwell- 
ing. Men she had known as fellows of colleges, 
who were now bishops or deans, as well as preben- 
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daries of Durham, brought their headaches and 
heartaches to the tender beauty, sitting in her 
" armed " chair by a fire that was always clear and 
crackling. Some of her visitors knew all the chances 
of her long engagement. Dick was " Dick " to them, 
and she " Molly." Some said they had spent their 
happiest days in the house of her worthy father and 
mother. The greater part could tell as well as hear 
news of dear and pleasant Oxford, now thrown by 
distance into a sacred city Molly might only see 
again as a pilgrim. Molly had long been a matron 
in the eyes of men and women, and Dick was no 
hindrance to the confidences, to the confessions of 
pain or grief, to the whispers, or entreaties, or 
cries for help, — to any of the sad appeals she drew 
unto herself all her life long — from the morbid re- 
quest of a young girl before Molly's marriage that 
Molly would be present to see her surgeon cut 
an artery, that she, poor girl, might, in case of 
seeming death, not be prematurely buried, down 
to the entreaties of a dying woman, that Molly 
would promote her husband's second marriage with 
a friend of her own whom the wife thought suited to 
make him happy. Less was said of her loveliness than 
of her sweetness, yet she would seem to have grown 
lovelier every year. Her fair, clear skin and regular 
features were less set off by her hair when it was of 
an exquisite golden tint, nigh red, but not red, than 
when it was of the most lustrous white. Such hair 
is rare to see — so long, so fine — shining to-day as a 
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hundred years ago^ with^ as it were, long tHreads of 
gold sparkling in the thick white tress. It would be 
trying to make out too much if it were said that no 
women were jealous of her charms; but if they were, 
it was with the jealousy which covets some likeness 
to that which it admires. As for jealousy in the 
common sense of the term, there was not the making 
of man or woman jealous in Molly. She was so free 
from coquetry that it argued some special gift of 
nature, or some exquisite balance of character that 
she should have been dear to so many. Dick 
would have written himself, any day of any year of 
their married life, " supremely happy " — as he wrote 
in his wedding week ; and it was of this couple that 
their friend Paley said, they must have had "a 
mighty flat time of it, since they had never had a 
disagreement." 



CHAPTER IX. 

"The case is, England was never governed by Scotland 
before." — Horace Walpole. 

"Ein verwirrter Tumult, gleichsam das KauBchen vom 
Wasserfalle der Kommenden Zeiten." — J. P. F. Bichteb. 

" Totus mnndus delirat, et vult novas et imaginarias con- 
stitutioneB habere ; sed vos habetis unam constitutionem anti- 
quam, ut non opus sit his novitatibus peregrmis.*' — Speech of 
Emperor Frcmois, when crowned King of Hunga/ry. 

LOOKING to curse the evil of the last century, 
unawares you bless its goodness. It was with 
sound old stock, bringing forth such as Dick and 
Molly, that the country was filled after all ; not with 
the fine folks shown on the stage and in Mr. Wal- 
pole's letters ; no, nor with the brutal heathen popu- 
lace and godless clergy of conventional description, 
drawn (wire-drawn), by those who love not England, 
from Mr. Wesley's journals and other heated writings. 
Naughty Mr. Whitefield, from the " Bell " at Glou- 
cester — who tells how, when a boy, he picked his 
mother's pocket of money for his pleasures, while 
she lay abed — would perhaps have held Dick Ash- 
mead, faithful to God and man from his infancy, to 
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have been a wholly unconverted clergyman ; and 
Dick had but a slender opinion of the parts, the 
learning, or the wisdom of his fellow-townsman, and 
viewed with abhorrence his exertions to obtain a 
repeal of that part of the charter of Georgia whereby 
slavery was forbidden. 

My blameless Molly would have fared ill if tested 
by Romaine or Venn. It was her lot, and that of 
Dick, to move in a throng of friends and acquain- 
tances. They chose the good ; all but the very bad 
came to them. They lived in social intercourse 
with some whose language they found it needful to 
correct or check — ^some whose doings they would 
gladly have amended. Still their lot would have 
been their choice. Dick's lively temperament shrank 
from retirement except for study, and he had early 
found that he was out of place in a village. It was 
the fashion in the "seventies'" time to pretend to 
admire the state of savage man", but Dick always 
laughed at the affectations of M. Rousseau. He 
maintained that, whatever were the evils of a town, 
they were preferable to what he termed " the gross- 
ness " of the country. Since then, manners have 
undergone a superficial change; some evils or abuses 
have been checked or removed, and others have 
started up in their stead. What goodness the age 
shows on it's surface is of a restless kind, unlike the 
sweet, calm, religious contentment of Molly, the 
happy piety of Dick. Our time could scarcely 
shape such characters. With every principle to 
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settle, as in a world begun to-day, how be quietj be 
confident, and therein find strength ? Will the next 
swing of the pendulum (that sure return of ways 
and thoughts shoved or swung aside at present), 
will some later reaction bring back minds that do 
not search into themselves, goodness which is not self- 
considering, zeal for men which is not dogmatick — 
nay, tyrannical? 

We saunter, we loiter, loath to move down the 
slope of the century, knowing we must enter on a 
season of shock to all things which, with no spent 
force, but rather with a mightier return of the wave, 
rocks in our own day all that is left of the buildings- 
up of ages. We shall find the young, who were to 
take the places of those young in 1771, fired through 
with other flame than had burned in the souls of 
their fathers. Dick's ardent glow, Molly's gentle, 
constant warmth towards Church, King, and kin- 
dred, leap in their children's hearts into rapture of 
fire on the overthrow of despotism and superstition, 
the declaration of the rights of man, and the fra- 
ternity of the human race, all of which blessed 
events began to take place in France about the 
year 1789, and are still going on, but without the 
hope, the joy, the unspeakable rapture with which 
the young were then possessed. Hope has sunk 
and enthusiasm grown chill between the razing of 
the Bastille and the firing of Paris; and it is woeful 
work to wander with. Dick and Molly to those dates 
they wrote with horror, and we have had to write in 
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our poor turn — the taking of the Tuileries, the mas- 
BEcre of the prisoners. 

All times^ however, seem troubled when you have 
known none worse. 1771 did not appear by any 
means a pleasant year to those who had to live in it. 
It was, we know, the wedding-year of these dear 
people. What happens in that year is apt to dwell 
in the memory, whether the events be publick or 
merely such as concern the families of bride or bride- 
groom. Dick and Molly heard afar off the noise of 
faction as the raving of wind and wave : sheltered 
and safe, they pitied the poor folks at sea, and wished 
they might hear of no wrecks. When you follow it 
a little, the year 1771 presents odd points of resem- 
blance with 1871, which was so much older, and 
should have been so much wiser. The King's minis- 
ters were carrying on a prolonged warfare with the 
City of London. Their arrests under general war- 
rants were in that year repeated in the shape of 
arrest under royal proclamation. Nothing was 
talked of but prerogative, my Lord Halifax, and 
the powers of the majority of the House. To finish 
the laughable likeness, the year had even its contest 
between Crown and City on a question of the Thames 
Embankment. The North loves a struggle. The 
County and City of Durham had, in 1770, sent up 
** patriotick " addresses in support of Lord Mayor 
Beckford. In 1771, they had a Durham man to 
back in Lord Mayor Crosby, who, not content with 
staying his King from pressing sailors in the city. 
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arrested the Commons' messengers sent into the city 
to arrest the printers ; and, at the expense of a fit of 
the gout and a short sojourn in the Tower, won for 
himself addresses of thanks, and great renown, and 
for the world the exquisite literary pleasure of 
reading the debates of both Houses, until one of 
them once again shuts up the other, and in its turn 
is closed by a Dictator, a file of musketeers, and a 
*^ Take away that Fool's bauble, the mace 1 " One 
cannot, however, help feeling the very natural desire 
of both Houses that their debates should not be re- 
ported, much les^ printed. Mr. Wilkes and his news- 
paper articles were doubtless disagreeable. Much 
may be said on both sides, and we know on which 
side Dick said it. There was a decorous coffee- 
house in Durham, where the clergy met to read the 
newspapers and play their games of whist, draughts, 
or backgammon — the last so clerical a pastime 
that young ladies about to marry country parsons 
were advised to learn it. There Dick declaimed 
against that " great and important City of London, 
which had for many years pursued such a line of 
conduct as deservedly to draw upon itself the con- 
tempt of all rational and sober persons." Curates, 
vicars, and rectors listened to him with approval, 
though their closer concern was the character 
and bearing of Egerton, their new Bishop. It was 
said that he had been translated from Lichfield to 
Durham, because he had "the Bridgwater cough." 
The minister wanted Durham for some one else, 
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but thought that^ if sent to a colder climate^ the 
Bishop would soon follow other Egertons of the 
great house of Bridgwater; his family would be 
pleased with the honour paid to his last days; and 
his successor (freely named) would not have long to 
wait. Even at this distance of time^ it is pleasing to 
know that in this too the Ministry made a blunder. 
Bishop Egerton lived to sixty-two, disappointing all 
such calculations. He was much beloved, and 
called the " amiable young Bishop " so long as he 
lived — it is presumed because he was only a little 
over fifty when translated to Durham. 



CHAPTER X. 

1722. 
" The Bishop " (of Durham) " appeared on horseback at a 
review in the King's train with a lay habit of purple, with 
jack-boots, and a black wigg tied behind him like a mihtary 
of&cer." — As quoted hy Hutchinson. 

1873. 
"The Bishop of Manchester thought that smooth-mown 
croquet-lawns, and glades at each end of which an archery 
target was set up, were places where a young clergyman 
should not be found," &c. — Dadly News, 

DICK owned to the St. Cuthbert's Club that he 
was of no use at cards. He had (he admitted) 
left Oxford with his education incomplete in that 
particular. He did not add, with Dr. Johnson, that 
he wished he had learned to play at cards; but he 
said that they must be conducive to long life, as the 
eminent Mr. Hoyje had lived to the advanced age of 
ninety-seven. Indeed, they might be thought to 
make the Uon lie down with the lamb when a Roman 
Cathohck bishop inpartihus was seen taking a hand 
with bishops of the English Church in the Close of 
Durham. Molly was in great request as a partner, 
for she was never disturbed by the chances of the 
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game. To the utter surprize of the ladies, the testy 
archdeacon who had been the crabbed professor of 
crabbed Greek at Oxford, never scolded Molly. To 
her he was as gentle zephyr, to them as "rude 
Boreas." Molly had her own fears that there were 
Whigs in the chapter. There were Cambridge men. 
To Molly the Cambridge man was a distinct variety 
of clerk, whose ways and words were to be noted with 
some slight doubt. His learning and humane polite- 
ness were not to be taken upon trust with that plenary 
confidence due to the man of Oxford. She had a 
shibboleth, a very pretty little test by which to learn 
a man's university. Of the two collects for the King 
in the Communion Service, she had noticed that Ox- 
ford men were wont to choose the first, which dwells 
chiefly on the service, honour, and humble obedience 
due to kings as God's ministers; Cambridge men the 
second, which prays that the hearts of kings may be 
well-disposed and governed. Molly could never for- 
get the dreadful true tale told her in the nursery, of 
the Suffolk Street riot on the 30th of January, 1734, 
when the acts and words of the Calves' Head Club so 
sickened the mob they had brought together, that the 
members of the club fled for their lives, and the Guards 
were brought to stop the razing of the tavern where 
they met. Molly had been told most of the club 
were Cambridge men, and that there was a Calves' 
Head Club in Cambridge. She knew there was a 
Jacobite Club in Cambridge, ^Uhe Family," which 
may still linger over good dinners for aught we 
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know, as it did some years ago. Her charity led 
her to hope that the Cambridge dons she met at 
Durham were of that rather than the other — at any 
rate, none of the Whigs she knew could be wicked 
enough to dine in derision of the King's martyrdom. 
Alack 1 My Molly lived to hear of Edinburgh 
dinners with t&te de Mouton a la Capety on the day- 
year of the murder of Lewis XVI. Of which dish 
whoso doubts may have a copy of the recipe from 
the papers of a new Whig of 1795. Even more 
strange to Molly than the characteristics of the 
Whig, was the dialect of the tradespeople, and of 
her single servant, well paid by three pounds ten by 
the year. Many words that puzzled Molly are out 
of use, and the pronunciation is less marked than 
when the uncles of a living person of note were taken 
for Germans by all who heard them in a London 
coffee-house. (This tale, however, tells two ways, 
and rebounds against the Cockney.) Molly's little 
blunders, as when she thought a ^^ neif " must mean a 
knife, and "fond," loving, not foolish, amused her 
husband and her brother, who had made some pro* 
gress in the tongue. On the other hand, Mrs. Blaise 
fairly owned to her, *^ My dear, they frighten me. 
They frightened me when I came, and they frighten 
me still." There was a standing jest against little 
Mrs. Blaise kept up between Dick and her husband : 
that she had proposed to do what the wife of a newly- 
made prebendary actually did — ^that is, bring wheat 
with her northwards, thinking the barbarous region 
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could yield little but money. " Ah I it gives coal," 
said Molly, who found the wannth she needed so 
cheap a comfort, that though beef and mutton rose 
to the high price of sixpence by the pound for the 
best joints just after her marriage, she could still 
without blame from herself indulge in the constant 
fires she so much enjoyed. Molly wondered at the 
generous or thriftless provision made at the back of 
Durham grates for receiving a store of coal, and dis- 
pensing with the stingy measure of the scuttle. She 
found pleasing interest in learning the management 
of the new kind of coal, and enjoyed its cheerful 
crackle of companionship, pleasant as the happy 
purring of her cat. Action was not Molly's cha^ 
racteristick. If it had been, she would, not have had 
so many verses written in her praise, for, in the pre- 
sent half-educated state of man's mind with regard 
to marriage, he has, for the most part, a much greater 
objection to women with strong bones and muscles, 
than to women with any possible weight of robust 
brains. One of Molly's greatest efforts through life 
was the taking care that the fire never flagged, nor 
flamed so high that the store above it kindled like- 
wise. Dick willingly gave up to her the guidance 
of the poker. This is much to say for a man. It is 
a pity that Molly cannot be pictured as sitting by a 
wood-fire. The store of logs (say of the plum-tree), 
which yield sweet scent while they bum; the great 
cones of fir you somewhat squander, less to revive 
the fire than for the childlike pleasure of watching 
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the shape they take in burning; the very basket 
whence they are drawn, instead of from a box no 
skill can make comely, would far better have suited 
Molly's grace and beauty than the black belongings 
of coal. Facts, however, so fix her by a coal-fire, 
that all fancy can do is to make it bum ever bright 
and clear, answering her eyes, smiling back her smile. 
She sits in her "armed-chair," wrought with crewels 
in tent-stitch, as is her footstool. She plies her 
noiseless, unjerked needle, watching the ruddy in- 
fants crawling on the carpet. They watch the pretty 
** baubles " of her work-table, the gay bags made of 
fragments of brocade. Dick enters, booted and 
spurred for his ride over miles of moor to the church 
in his charge — a forlorn grey church, lying low by 
the wooded banks of a little trout-stream, that runs 
from lonesome moorland ridges, now fuming with 
forges. 



Part II. 
THE TWINS. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Two blisefdl twins are to be bom." — Comus. 
1776. 

LOOK forward five yeors^ or back near a hun- 
dred. Glance into a gloomy parlour, obscured, 
even at midday, by the ** College Gates" on the 
other side of the narrow Bailey. Behold Dick, 
Bitting in Molly's chair, by a neglected fire. On 
one knee he has a girl of four years old, on the other 
a girl of two. He is telling them that they have a 
baby-sister half-an-hour old. The child of four does 
not seem to understand him better than the child of 
two* There is a tread on the stairs, and Dick gently 
puts down his children, so that he has risen when the 
monthly nurse bursts in, full of words of wonder, 
out of which he can make out only, "Oh I sir, 
there's another little girl I " 
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"Woman," returned Dick, driving her upstairs 
by hasty gestures and rapid strides as much as by 
sharpness of tones, " if there be another infant, thy 
place is upstairs with thy mistress — ^not here 1 " 
" Mistress P' muttered the nurse, running into a ser- 
vant drawn from her kitchen by some thrill of the 
new event passing from floor to floor. "Here, 
Nelly, take the children away — no time for ' wonder- 
ments,' " said Dick, in his Gloucestershire phrase ; at 
which the angry nurse, and rough Durham servant- 
lass smiled They felt it hard to be forbidden to 
stand on the stairs, and enjoy the ^^ wonderment " of 
the birth of a second child. It had neither cried nor 
opened its eyes. Nurse had been told by the doctor, 
** You may put that child away, you'll never make 
anything of that one." It was provoking, that when 
she had so far lowered herself as to hasten to Mr. 
Ashmead without preparing the smile, the curtsy, 
the phrase of usage, that he should neither hear her 
himself, nor allow her to fill the eager ears of Nelly. 
Those who are educated above the love of " wonder- 
ments," little know how their servants resent attempts 
to check them. Dick's selfish desire that nurse 
should attend to his wife and baby first, and talk to 
his servants afterwards, was present to her mind, off 
and on, all through " the month." Many times did 
nurse repeat that, " Say what might be said, and do 
what might be done, the younger twin would never 
live, or if it did, it would be ^ a watery-headed ^ child, 
like poor little Molly, the eldest." 
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" Twins ! " repeated Dick, rather stunned, but 
practical, for after a moment's thought given to that 
'^ dear wcmian," his next was to seek a prayer-book 
that he might baptize the babies, if weakly. He 
took off his shoes, and went to Molly's room. He 
held a short whispering with the doctor, another 
with Molly, to learn what names she would wish 
him to give the infants, and then proceeded to bap- 
tize them, giving the names of Molly's mother and 
of his own. Twice before had he resisted those two 
fantastick names, but now he had no force to spend 
on trifles. Molly lying there, weak and languid, 
felt, or fancied there had been some lack of filial duty 
to their dear parents in having passed them over 
when naming the elder babies. With tender courtesy 
towards Molly, he gave the fine child, the elder, the 
name of Sylvestra, borne by buxom Mrs. Blaise. 
The babe with no more flutter of life in it than a 
rough touch might still at once, poor thing ! he called 
Delicia, after his own mother, heartier at seventy- 
six than he at thirty-six. He could not help saying 
to himself, with a sad smile at the irony of circum- 
stance, " Strange it is that a poor babe which may 
never see sunlight should bear my mother's name, 
who hath ever been the prop of her house since I can 
remember. Well, the fantastical name never harmed 
my mother." From the name of " Sylvestra," he 
inwardly turned away, as " too picked, too spruce, too 
affected, too odd, too peregrinate." It and its mate, 
Sylvanus, are, indeed, such names as Sir Nathaniel 
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and Master Holofemes might have written in their 
table-books as choice^ and well-fitting children^ bom 
among thick elm-rows by Severn-side^ in thatched 
homesteads^ which^ though the trees are dead and 
gone, still keep their ancient name of ^^ the Nelmes." 
Mr. Ashmead left his wife calm and hopeful that the 
younger babe might rally if kept very warm and 
still. He sate down where he wrote his sermons^ 
and thought of the kinsfolk to whom he must write^ 
of how each would take the news, and then of the 
pleasantries he had uttered, or heard from others at 
the expense of those who had twins. At such a mo- 
ment, all the light jests men have made on others 
(especially on brother-clergymen) in the same ill-hap, 
must, like curses, "come home to roost." Dick 
thought it best to smile before his friends laughed^ 
and wrote to some of them, ** I could have been con- 
tent with half the blessing," though when brother 
Blaise, too long used to births in his own house to 
treat them with much sentiment, capped this saying 
with a couplet from Mr. Cotton, 

" Perhaps, what Goodness gives to-day. 
To-morrow, Goodness takes away," 

Dick, who had not yet lost a child, was pained as a 
mother might have been at such a hint.^ 



CHAPTER II. 

" If that moment of the time of birth be of snoh moment, 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the constitutions of 
twins, which, though together bom, have strange and contrary 
fortunes? " — ^Dbumhond. 

"Ut fcagrans nardas 
Famd. fait iste Bichardns." 

WhiUington^s EpUa/phy as in Stow, 

THERE are years marked by double births and 
treble. Every hospital-surgeon knows there 
are weeks, and days of the week, propitious to pecu- 
liarity of accident. He may never have seen, or not 
seen for years, some oddity of mischance to the human 
body, but, if the case, queer in its misery, be brought 
before bim, he knows that before the week is over — 
perhaps, before the day — ^he may expect its very 
double. So, ere Dick had done writing to his friends, 
a rudely-spelt letter on the unglazed, ridge-and- 
furrow paper which some pens are ploughing now as 
it was ploughed one hundred years ago, was put into 
his hands. It was from his parish-clerk, begging 
him to ride over quickly to baptize twin-daughters 
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bom unto him^ one^ at least, of whom, was not likelj 
to live. ** Nevertheless," said the poor man, ^* let 
us pray that they may long continue in this vale of 
misery, for, like as the arrows in the hands of the 
giant, so is the young childer." On the next morn- 
ing, Ashmead's hack was brought early to his door. 
When Molly and her babes had been kissed and 
blessed, Dick rode on his way, with a double 
purpose. His doctor had told Molly that it was 
out of all question she could suckle twins, and that 
the only chance of life for the younger was to be 
nursed by some healthy woman in the country. 
Dick found his clerk labouring at another letter. 
The prayer-book lay beside him, open at the psalm 
he had quoted to Dick. He seemed wishful to get 
a little money out of the natural compassion excited 
by a double birth. The poor twins were dead, but 
he had roused his own pity for himself, and could 
not feel his sad case relieved without some money for 
birth or burial. " A hint for me with the Mayor and 
Corporation," said Dick, smiling to himself. (He 
was trying for a Lectureship in their gift.) The 
poor clerk had a tale to tell, a humble apology to 
make, a pardon to ask. His wife had been so dis- 
traught at the notion of the twins dying unbaptized, 
that, without his knowledge, she had called in a 
Wesleyan preacher, who, in contempt alike of Dick 
and of Mr. Wesley, had carried out her wishes ; then, 
turmng doubtful whether it were true baptism, she 
had constrained her husband to stop a stray Komish 
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priest who lYas riding through the parish, and entreat 
him to baptize two poor dying babes. The priest 
dismounted and did his office out of charitj, telling 
the poor, unwilling clerk that he would himself ex- 
plaiQ the matter to worthy Mr. Ashmead, whom he 
now and then met in Durham. Nevertheless, the 
clerk regretted Mr. Ashmead had not come in time 
to repeat the service, and assured him his poor yrife 
had not acted out of any want of thankfulness to him 
who was so kind as to take such pains to preach to 
them. Dick soothed the poor woman ; he touched 
her heart with pity for his own delicate wife, who 
was striving to rear twins. She agreed to nurse the 
sickly child, more, as she said, to put the thoughts of 
her own children off her mind, than for the sake of 
money. Molly, for once, was a little (shall we call 
it persistent), and kept the twins with her for a fort- 
night. Then, finding herself failing from the little 
strength she had, she yielded her whole will. The 
younger babe was gently conveyed into the country, 
but so weak was she that, on the fourth day, the 
parish clerk waited on Mr. Ashmead to tell him she 
had lain asleep three whole days. Was she to be 
roused for the sake of nourishment? "Does she 
breathe naturally? " asked Dick. " Yes, sir." " Then 
let her sleep as long as she will." Nature had 
her way, and the child woke to fight for its food — 
nay, not long after, Dick, somewhat to his mirth, was 
told by nurse that Miss Dilly was " very fond of a 
few broth, made of hung beef," with which strange 
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fare he saw her plied in companj with her nurse's 
children. 

The caudle-cup is empty. We have done with 
those details of birth and earlj rearing which are^ 
after all^ chiefly interesting to some spinsters — ^fa- 
thers and mothers making haste, in: which nature 
herself seems to aid, to forget them as fast as they 
can^ 



CHAPTEB III. 

^' On guillotine maintenant pres da pont Goillon " (It Poitiers). 
•* n y a des noms prMestin^s." — Abthub Banc. 

** On est fuynvmi U-ha/ut a/vcmt de VStre ioi-has" 

HoNOBi^ DE Balzac. 

*' n est . . . entre les noms et les indiyldas des relations se« 
cretes, myst^enses .... qni equivalent parfois k une sorte de 
iatalite. Scarron fait la grimace oomme son nom; Doratofi&e 
le petit-maitre dor^ et langoureux ; Ch&teaubriand exprime 
la pompe et la hauteur. Chez les contemporains, ces mSmes 
rapports, qni j'appellerai cabalistiqnes, si voos voulez, se re- 
prodnisent avec une 6gale eyidence. Hugo et Balzac disent 
les tourments de la pens6e et de la forme, tandis que le nom 
de Lamartine r6sonne comme un bruit de ruisseau sur un lit 
de cailLoux blancs et polis.^' — Chables Monselet. 

THE birth of a baby, the sex of a baby, "the 
sort of it," as old wives say, often causes rifts 
in families, imperceptible at the time, but one day 
opening wide, it may be into chasms. On the other 
hand, it sometimes shakes down things before uneven, 
fills up flaws and crannies in the family relations, 
smooths the past, and steadies the future, 

" H ne faut jamais se faire des tableaux^'* said 
Napoleon. Does there not seem to be some perverse 
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power which we provoke when we plan, which joys 
to thwart, which the heathen world directly owned, 
which whole nations still seek to propitiate or to dis- 
arm with dispraise of that they hold dear, with charms 
against the evil eye, and which obtains a Christian 
recognition in the phrase " tempting Providence ? " 
When we plan our plans, or draw maps, or pictures 
of the future, we work as at Gobelin-tapestry, seeing 
the colours indeed, but the pattern only from the 
back. Thomas Ashmead had fixed it in his own 
mind that, this time, Molly's two former mistakes 
would be corrected. He had settled the age at 
which that boy should be taken from a useless and 
expensive grammar-school, and put into a good way 
of trade. That boy should both earn and inherit 
money. Two fortunes would permit that boy to be 
Lord Mayor. For his sake, the elder Ashmead had 
given up his own boyish dreams of civick rank. 
When we are told that Nelson, behind him so many 
glorious sea-fights, before him Westminster Abbey* 
would have held it his dearest reward to have been 
chosen Lord Mayor of London ; when we know the 
vague veneration felt by France, which respects so 
little, for an English magistrate of whose office she 
gains her chief notions from the stage, we can see 
that Thomas Ashmead's ambition was his soul's share 
of poetry and romance. He gave his great muni- 
cipality something of the devotion his brother had 
consecrated to his Church, and though his mother 
and sisters thought him lacking in tenderness, he 
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gave his unborn heir the thoughtful consideration for 
his interests, the patient labour and self-denial for 
his sake, which were the best he had to give. His 
best did not show itself in a pleasant shape to those 
near him : to the sister, who rather carried out his 
orders than kept his house ; to the mother, who some- 
times told herself that the closeness of saving, to 
which she had been forced when rearing her children, 
had cramped her eldest son's mind for life ; to the 
married sisters, who were at ease with husbands 
whom Thomas thought given to needless expense; 
or even to Dick, far away, to whom he meant to be 
kind, and was kind in a businesslike way, investing 
his savings in the best manner, and even having been 
known to make his small sums round before invest- 
ment. 

It was well the brothers were so many miles apart, 
or ill, as you take it. Ill for the prospect of provision 
for the four girls ; well for Dick's freedom of action 
and Molly's repose; well for their tempers, which 
(even theirs I ) might have been fretted by the super- 
vision and censure the elder Ashmead bestowed on 
his family. When Molly said how sorry she felt 
that brother should once more be disappointed, Dick, 
settled in his habit of faith that all was for good, re- 
plied, ** My dear, we may breed up our girls as we 
will, but the citizen of London would have meddled 
with the education of a boy." The scornful accent 
Thomas laid on ^^ double girls " pained his mother's 
ears only, though his dry displeasure was obvious 
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enough to all his family^ and jests were not wanting 
that he appeared to think the Universitj of Oxford 
in some way to blame in the matter of those twin- 
girls. There is little but laughter for those who 
<< count chickens before they are hatched/' yet some 
sorrow for the obvious ending of a good old stock 
(the years brought Dick and Molly no other ofispring), 
might rank among those human regrets which are 
not unworthy or unhallowed. It was not in Dick to 
dwell on useless thoughts. He was as happy with 
his four little girls as a man could be. He merely 
pointed out to Molly that he too, had not counted, 
but named, his chicks wrongly, for as soon as any 
likeness could be discerned between the twins and 
their relations on both sides (which, according to 
some mothers, aunts, and nurses, may be at the very 
moment of their drawing breath), it was clear that 
Sylvestra was to be the very image of good Mrs. 
Ashmead; and Delicia, of buxom Madam Sylvestra 
Blaise. Now, Honore de Balzac, who gave as much 
thought to the choice of names for the creatures of 
his brain as lesser folks spend on the structure of 
their three volumes, was wont to say, solemnly, "We 
are named up above, before we are named down be- 
low." Is our surname, not to say Christian name, 
predestinate, inseparable, congenital as our marks 
and moles ? As weighty a question as some others 
men have mooted — as some that have muddled 
minds. Observation shows that names act on 
many. Some surnames should of themselves raise 
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their bearers, and have been known to do so. Above 
others it is hard to rise, and the more glorious. A 
Christian name, which is more a matter of choice, 
may often bias a character: the friends who gave it 
lean the same way with the name. It is a finger- 
post, showing the road they wish the child to take. 
Some go the way of their names, and try to work 
them out in their characters, or in their outward 
presentment of those characters. Others — out of 
contradiction, or of pure despair at ever being equal 
to their names — take pains to make them misapply. 
For what sort of temper could you look in a woman 
called Patience, or Comfort, or Sustenance ? The 
bearing such names, the being reminded of their 
import, are enough to embitter the spirit; and my poor 
Kttle Delicise (" Delicice 7we«," as her father would 
fondly call her in an age when a little Latin was 
expected in the conversation of clergymen) was prone 
to attribute many of her imperfections to the " con- 
trariness " of having such a name ("not," she added, 
"that I, in any way, blame my dearest Father"); 
while she would impute what she considered flights 
of impulse and enthusiasm in her sister to the ro- 
mance grained in the name of " Sylvestra." There 
was this much of truth in her notions, that while 
she rebelled against the " maudlin " name of Delicia, 
her sister wore her Sylvestra without complaining — 
nay, as if it's sonorous sound were musick calling her 
to noble actions. 

Meantime, to their servants, to all their friends' 
G 
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servants, and to the lower publick of the neigh- 
bourhood, they were *' Silly and Dilly," a lessen- 
ing often suffered by names as by other things 
human. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" Take a Minor Canon, roll him out, then put him in a 
Prebendal Stall with the consent of the Bishop ; let him sit 
there and read in, and at the proper time of the year he will 
be ready to receive his Dividend. 

" N.B. — Let him be put into Residence, audit will give him 
a fine flavour." — W. A. 

SOME playful friend has written this in Molly's 
recipe-book, between "How to sweeten the 
Blood," and " How to make a Rich White Plumb 
Cake." The "rolling-out" may hint at Dick's low 
stature : he tended to breadth rather than length. In 
appearance, however, he was so eminently clerical as 
to be often taken by strangers to the Abbey for one 
of the canons-major. For a canon-minor to be of 
dough fine enough to be " rolled out " into a preben- 
dary, would have been scarcely believed in Dick's 
day — or, perhaps, in our own. Ashmead's merit as 
a divine, his popularity as a man, were acknowledged 
by additions made year after year to his income. The 
great foimdations, growing in wealth beyond all 
reckoning of their founders, were not unwilling their 
minor officers should share the corporate prosperity ; 
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but it must be at the cost of some one else — of a 
country parish^ for instance^ used for centuries to 
being stripped of its great tithes for the profit of the 
monastery^ and now annexed to a minor canonry, to 
give the dignity of a benefice and the reaUty of an 
income to a pittance which, poor as it was, was 
itself made up by the office of sacrist, or epistler, or 
librarian, or all three together. By 1800, Mr. 
Ashmead held as many offices in the gift of the 
Chapter as one man could hold, without being a 
pluralist as well-marked in kind as some of his 
superiors, though of course less in degree. Nor 
need we pause to cavil at them, for their bold and 
magnificent forerunners of the unreformed Church 
of England defied the riyalry of the flatter Georgian 
century. 

There is a Durham story that a niggardly man^ 
son of a miserly father, beating his own little son for 
losing a halfpenny in the gutter, was comforted by a 
neighbour with the words, " Oh I never fear, sir, your 
bairn is safe to kind I " Take after his thrifty mother 
Dick did also ; but he " kinded," or showed the in- 
evitable likeness to kith and kin, in a more gracious 
manner than his brother. It appeared in his thriving, 
but after a fashion so genial and modest, that most 
people wished he might thrive still more. Race 
might also have some share in the minuteness, rival- 
ling that of his brother, with which he kept the ac- 
counts of his household expenses; but not in the 
entries, over which you can see he smiled, jesting 
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with himself at himself^ upon his own precision. 
Thus he would note the breakage of the year, put- 
ting it in sly apposition with the wages of the peccant 
maiden who had broken her way through her term. 
Molly's needles, thread, and tape, and the annual 
outlay upon" Mops, Matts, Dishclouts, Sticks, Sand, 
and Clay," were as duly chronicled as the small beer 
and the strong. Making no show, he was able to 
exercise an ample hospitality — an entertainment of 
his brethren and friends like that of the Prior and 
Convent at the keeping of their O Sapientia : " Not 
to Superfluitie or Excesse, being but a Scholasticall 
and moderat congratulacion amonges themselves." 
How many folks can dwell on their accounts at a 
year's end with Dick's brief but hearty relish ? They 
reminded him of labours after his liking ; of genial 
refreshment of body and mind by the sea, on little 
joumies or "schemes" among friends or kinsfolk; 
ends made to meet without straining ; redundance 
of comfort for people of simple habits. His was a 
household for which the laundress had more to do 
than the milliner, and the apothecary less than the 
barber, who not only shaved Mr. Ashmead, but kept 
his wig "in buckle." At each year's end there 
was something over — a sum of money to be set aside 
for that " dear woman and our babes." At best it 
might be but a hundred pounds to Thomas Ash- 
mead's thousand saved in a very different manner; 
but Dick would gaily say of his brother, using the 
words of his own favourite, Mr. Cotton : — 
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** One want he has, with all his store — 
That worst of wants, the Want of More." 

We have noted that Dick kept account of Molly's 
thread and tape. He saved her natural languour^ he 
spared her mcreased delicacy of body, all fretting 
cares> all wearing exertions which were in his power 
to avert. The most trifling of trifles he did not dis- 
dain for her dear sake. When her arms were not 
full of babies, her fingers were busied with their 
clothing; so Molly's handwriting disappears from her 
own recipe-book, and with firm, clear penmanship, 
Dick copies the alternate prescriptions for putting 
stomachs wrong or right; the dainty dishes com- 
municated by prebendaries' wives, and the doses of 
their granddames, with which Molly was favoured 
by the dowagers of the Bailey. You may muse as 
pleasantly over the recipe-book of an old family as 
over such of it's letters as have been spared by chance 
or choice. Did they ever cook those dishes ? Did 
they ever digest them? Did "Barbecued Pork" 
account for the early end of one squire, and " Stuffed 
Chine " or " Boast Gammon " make the estate fall to 
the younger branch ? Did the cousin who gave that 
" Cure for the Dropsy " nourish some intent of caus- 
ing it ? Did any one ever take it, — that " half-pint of 
strong white wine, spiced with broom-ashes, nutmegs, 
mustard-seed, and horse-radish ? " It was to be drunk 
fasting, and it may be noted that, the older the pre- 
scriptions, the closer they come to morning draughts 
or possets, medicated with vile ingredients, but having 
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a comforting and copious basis of sack. Dear Ox- 
ford opens Molly's book. There are " Oxford John," 
** Oxford Sausages," and, even in the 18th century, 
some lingering dread of the plague at Oxford is shown 
by " Y* most Infallible Thing for y* Pest," founded 
on the good foundation of " three Pints of Muscat 
dine Wine." One of the ingredients is " Mithri- 
date."— " Sack," " Muscadine," and " Mithridate ! " 
You turn the p^ge, looking next for " Poppy, Man- 
dragora, and all the drowsy syrups of the East," — 
you find in their stead, " How to Cure a Consump- 
tion." This is by means of " a Peck of Garden- 
Snails, bruised in their Shells (but not washed), added 
to the Lungs of a Calf (warm from the Carcass), cut 
into little pieces^ and distilled, with the Whites of 
sixteen Eggs, in two Gallons of New Milk, sweetened 
with Sugar Candy." 

Let us leave, though loath, this fascinating manu- 
script, merely pausing to remark that Dick, in his 
turn, yields the pen to a new-comer — to a most im- 
portant person, who wielded the roUing-pia in his 
kitchen, and might be said to have sometimes bran- 
dished it as a sword, and more often borne it as a 
sceptre, — to Mrs. Betty Brackenfield. Mrs. Betty, 
greatly daring, dints the coarse, ribbed paper, writ- 
ing as if with a wooden skewer ; and, on paper at 
least, rises to " an Aspect" and " an Amulet," which 
may need to be explained into an aspic and an ome- 
lette. Clear calves'-feet jelly and good Yorkshire 
pudding may be guessed to have been the best out- 
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come of Betty's cooking; and the "Aspect" and 
"Amulet " mere flights of fancy, vaunts of what might 
be done were her high powers to be stretched to a 
high occasion. She enters the book : Dick and Molly 
write no more. So she entered the house, consciously 
capable of controuUing it. Molly and her children 
need do no more than suffer her to take them to her 
broad bosom. Thenceforth they are cared for by 
one who finds her pleasure in so doing. For Betty, 
the joy of labour and forethought; of making trades- 
men and market-women know their match; of duly 
training, and severely watching a younger servant: 
for Molly and Dick, ease and relief, unless when, 
as years of service were added to years, Betty some- 
times chose to ruffle their quiet for the mere plea- 
sure of restoring it 



CHAPTER V. 

CouBT OF Common Pleas. June 26, 1874. 

Witness : ** I am the defendant's father. . . My daughter 
was weakly. She was only half a child. She was a twin." 

Lord GoLEBiDOE could hardly agree that a twin was " only 
half a child." 

LITTLE " Dilly " had been left at nurse, not too 
long for her health, but long enough to make 
her suflfer childish agonies of distress on being re- 
moved to her home. The parting from her foster- 
mother was a worse weaning. When an aged woman, 
she would tell how she stood on her father's door- 
step, watching him ride down the Bailey, knowing 
that he rode towards his country parish, where he 
would see her nurse (whom she called her " Mam- 
my "), and craving to follow him with the vehemence 
which was allied to her weakness. Molly was full of 
pity and pain on hearing the child's wail of " Take 
me back to my own Mammy I " She looked at the 
poor thing struggling on her knee, pressing off her 
embrace, and wondered whether even health were 
worth gaining at the cost of such a wrench to the 
child, such pangs as her own« She vowed to herself 



1 
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that nothing should prevail on her to put another 
child out to be nursed. With most undue self-re- 
proach, she set herself to soothe and win her own in- 
fant. Dilly had every sign of health except strength. 
She was of a clear pink-and-white complexion, 
plumper and larger-boned than Sylvy, but with a 
feeble roll in her walk, and an unusual capacity for 
hurting herself, not merely in the common ways of 
children, but as if she were perverse in awkwardness. 
This, and her childish rage at any show of favour to 
her little sisters on the part of servants and strangers, 
kept Molly on the watch. That one child seemed in 
herself as great a charge as the other three. Little 
Molly, poor thing, was quiet and very docile, though 
clearly not growing in mind in equal rate with her 
growth of body ; Kitty was a charming child, pretty, 
and a trifle petulant, and so putting Molly all the 
more in mind of her dear sisters in Oxford ; Sylves- 
tra was agile and spirited, and already known as 
" the talking twin." Twins commonly draw as much 
notice as if there were something very praiseworthy 
in their entering life together, and, above all, in re- 
maining in it. Dilly was brought home soon after 
the premature birth of a dead boy-brother, in whom 
Thomas Ashmead's hopes of an heir came to final 
failure. Mrs. Ashmead — as sometimes happens 
to the best of masters, the Mollies and Dicks — had 
a run of bad servants — rough, rude wenches, so 
familiar of speech and free in their ways, that they 
should at least have had the redeeming quality of 
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honesty. We know that good masters make bad 
servants : it is less certain that they make good ser- 
vants, Molly's maidens were not softened by her 
gentle manners. They sped on their work at a word 
from Dick, but they sneered, when scarce out of 
hearing, at her soft ways and southern speech. 
Molly, not fitted for any sort of strife, turued as 
deaf an ear to them as she could. She had, in Mrs. 
James Blaise, a sister-in-law so thoroughly occupied 
with her own large family that she could only give 
Mrs. Ashmead the doubtful help of pity, and of fre- 
quent assurance that she, Molly, always got the 
worst servants in all Durham. Dick was decided 
about dinner, and by no means bad at driving a 
cook. He was, besides, a capital playfellow for 
children, an excellent nurse in illness. Many men 
are both. When they are nurses at all, they do it 
far better than women, though they do not seem to 
think so. Perhaps they hide it, as the monkeys 
have been said to conceal their power of speech, lest, 
were it generally known, they should be made to 
labour. It is, however, quite as certain as, what no 
man will deny, that men make the best cooks. Dick 
was very tender and helpful, but he had many cleri- 
cal functions to fulfil ; and, when indoors, was often 
in need of a tranquil time to give himself up to the 
composition of one or other of those sermons which 
he has been kind enough to leave, in a large type of 
writing, for some of this generation to preach. So 
Molly did, indeed, want help; and it came when she 
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least looked for it. Betty came^ like Hercules to 
some of the poor folks he aided^ full of force and 
the consciousness of force — playful as powerful. She 
came one day when Molly had fallen back in her 
chair, " quite " (as they say at Durham) "spent." All 
her force of muscle and nerve was at ebb. Her 
sewing-work lay on her lap, the very needle dan- 
gling listlessly towards the carpet. She was too tired 
to think, but dismal shades of thoughts offered them- 
selves. Phantoms of an ignoble sort, not of loss or 
suffering, but of worry — worry which kills many 
and many more than love. 

Molly was roused by a sound of struggling be- 
hind the door. A young girl, blushing, and with 
tears in her eyes, was pushed into the room by a 
tall, full-formed young woman, with a pleasant 
countenance, and handsome, strong features — above 
all, a nose curved for command. This was Betty, who, 
as one who could speak, had been asked to " speak 
up" for a girl who wished for the place of cook to 
Mrs. Ashmead. The lass was, as Betty stated, 
willing, but sadly in want of " graithing " for such 
service as that of a clergyman. Mrs. Ashmead 
thought her too young, but, turning to Betty, ob- 
served : '* Young woman, if you were not already in a 
situation, I should have liked yourself." Her words 
did not fall to the ground. How Betty discharged 
herself we need not recount ; but at a month's end 
she came to Mrs. Ashmead, stating that the little 
obstacle of another engagement was now removed. 
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As a clever cat or dog often chooses a house where 
it will be kindly treated, Betty had^ with wider range 
of insight, settled herself in Mrs. Ashmead's service 
while speaking for her friend. She saw it all, and 
all suited her. The suave lady, the pleasant and 
most respectable clergyman, the fair-skinned chil- 
dren (Betty was very fond of clean-faced bairns), 
the manageable size of house and family, the badness 
of the Ashmeads' former servants (which gave her all 
the more power of setting herself off by contrast), the 
rise in sei*vice gained by not merely living with a 
clergyman, but one almost of " The College " — one 
who dwelt in the Bailey — ^all worked together to fix 
Betty's mind. She chose with as much quickness 
as she showed firmness in keeping to her choice. 
She took a fancy to the place in five minutes, and 
kept it over forty years. In that time, according 
to the usage of the North, her name changed from 
*^ Ashmead's Betty " to "Betty Ashmead," and "Mrs. 
Betty." That Betty should have a sm'name besides 
Ashmead — a surname of her own — was one of the 
greatest of surprizes to little Sylvestra, who was in 
her teens before she knew it. There was a kind of 
awe about that surname. It was never used but on 
serious or stately occasions, as to be engraved on the 
silver spoons which Mr. and Mrs. Ashmead gave 
Betty from time to time, in acknowledgment of her 
good nursing in illnesses of the children ; or in that 
will of Betty's, which she sometimes read on Sun- 
days — in a copy, for the true will was kept in the 
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desk at which her master gave the oaths to those who 
came to prove wills and procure marriage-licenses. 

Betty was not unwilling that folks should know 
she was of good yeomanly descent. She was even 
a co-heiress, and could talk of her "property " — 
a not unpleasing "property," as it lay in an in- 
terest in soitie houses in a town always sure to be 
damaged by the rise of the Tees. This gave Betty 
an uneasy importance when she saw the Wear in 
flood, and a great stock of delightful, harrowing 
stories of the dismal year 1771. To have something 
of your own, yet not to be above household service, 
is one of the scarcest things in our day ; and Betty, 
with her respect for service and her contempt for 
servants, a character you would hardly find if you 
sought it. Betty called herself a Yorkshire woman. 
She was from Cleveland, but had lived so much in 
** Bishoprick " that it was only an h left off or put 
on here and there that bewrayed her birth on the 
other side of Tees. Her thick white cap, high- 
crowned and with double borders, was not so quaint, 
nor so often washed, as that of a French woman; nor 
her clumsy shoes, made for either foot, and black 
worsted stockings of her own knitting, so trim; but 
there was a general resemblance between Betty's 
dress and notions and those of an old-fashioned 
French woman. Each moved about of mornings in 
a short bedgown, or camisole, worn over a linsey 
petticoat, cherishing large aprons with capacious 
pockets. Each went to bed in, at least, the camisole ; 
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and each would have scouted, with utter scorn, any 
attempt to evade the unwritten sumptuary laws 
which were broken then, as now, by " flighty young 
chits " of servant-girls. Cheap finery was scarcely 
to be had in the last century, but there were many 
ways of aping mistresses, and woe to the wench whom 
Betty caught practising one of them I Lived she 
beyond threescore-and-ten, while memory lasted she 
would never forget the vehement eloquence of Mrs. 
Betty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Winchester, 1819. 
" Nothing going on — all asleep — not an old maid's sedan 

returning from a card-party; The side streets here 

are excessively maiden-ladylike; the door-steps always fresh 
from the flannel The knockers have a staid, serious, nay, 
almost awfol quietness about them. I never saw so quiet a 
collection of lions* and rams' heads. The doors most part' 
black."— John Keats. 

• 

BETTY was none of those for whose " idle hands 
Satan finds some mischief still to do." In 
summer she rose at four to spin for a couple of hours 
before the work of the house began. The ** free 
maid," tranquil at her wheel in the fresh, early morn- 
ing, was a keen Yorkshire woman, who liked, best 
of all, making bargains with the weavers. She knew 
as well as they how many yards of " cloth " should 
be rendered for her yam. Her treaties were made 
in plain terms : " Mrs. Betty," said the men, with 
great respect, " never leaves one a hole to creep out 
at." Later in the day, her unresting fingers knitted 
the children's lamb's-wool stockings, while her active 
tongue clacked in measure with the click of the 
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needles. (Betty knitted a stocking with five needles, 
not in the slow and awkward way with four.) Stock- 
ing in hand^ she stood to take what she was good 
enough to call her mistress's orders, though she had 
humour enough to name them, to herself, "polite 
requests," She baked, she brewed, she was busy 
without bustle, or what there might be was joyous 
bustle, in which the children had a share. The girl 
who had been their nursemaid sank to be Betty's 
underling, accountable to her for needless time spent 
in making ready for a walk, for daring to loiter in 
the Banks on a rainy day, or to stand " clacking with 
men-folk on Bailey pavements." 

Betty seemed always able to find time to give the 
children little treats and small pleasures. She was 
their play-fellow, their friend, their patron. Their 
growth might be measured by the gradual rise of 
their finger-marks on the ample skirts of Betty's Unsey 
gowns. In a city so scantily supplied with water, 
fetching it filled up many spaces of the day. Going 
now and then with Betty to draw water was one of 
the children's permitted wanderings. With a child 
clinging to her skirt on either side, Betty would 
progress to the "Pant," and return with the full 
" skeel " she disdained to prop with a finger poised 
on her head. With what skill and stateliness she 
steered through the narrow streets 1 How quick she 
was to guide and guard the children from the sudden 
tramp of horses down narrow, flagged passages, 
across narrow pavement on which only one person 

H 
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could walk I As the children grew stronger^ their 
rambles with Betty were more frequent. The mere 
country pleasures of childhood have been often told. 
Wie sing the intense delights of infancy in a life be- 
tween that of a town and that of the country, — ^with 
^^ one of the most beautiful Tales in England to walk 
in, with prospects that change every ten steps, and 
open something new." ^ Each season had it's little 
joys : wanderings to find the first white violets in 
Pelaw Wood; searches for the rushes Betty's lithe 
fingers wove so well into rush rods, and rush caps; 
the pride of taking their own little tin cans to Elvet 
Moor to be filled with foaming milk; the being held 
on Betty's lap to try (without much success) if they 
could milk the tricksy Durham cows, which must be 
tethered with a hair rope, lest they should put hoof 
into pail, and upset the stool and the milkmaid; 
the cowslip tea, made of flowers of their own picking, 
served in their own small tea-set aunt Nanny had 
sent them from Oxford by the lady of the Provost 
of Queen's; the cowslip wine for birthdays; the 
pies and puddings made of brambleberries, which 
the benighted Southern calls " blackberries " — 
brambles all gathered before that first frost in Octo- 
ber, when the Devil is said to pass his hoof over them; 
the longer walks in search of whortleberries, and 
scarce, exquisite cranberries. It must be owned 
that cowslip tea and brambleberry pie pall most 
palates. Those who recall what they were in child- 
* Gray 
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hood would do well not to taste again. We should 
expect that any one of mature years who could relish 
them had retained some of his milk-teeth. Shall we 
say the same of that great event of the year — the 
children's supper of "frumity " on Christmas Eve? 
" Frumity,'* meant for fasting-fare, they turned to 
feasting. " Frumity," before Betty came, was a kind 
of porridge served in the soup-tureen, made of barley, 
sugared and seasoned with ginger and other spices, 
and sprinkled with currants, — a primitive effort to 
develope a pudding; " akin" (said Mr. Ashmead) to 
the ** crock pie " of Devon and the ^' Pear Puff" of 
Gloucester, in which man, on his march towards the 
pudding, has gained the point at which he sees that 
pears or apples may be stewed in a pan with a thick 
bit of suet-paste on the top of them, but has not dared 
to dream of putting the fruit inside the crust. We 
are all so busy picking up our forefathers' tools of 
flint and bone, as scarcely to have paid enough atten- 
tion to the slow stages by which plum porridge de- 
veloped into plum pudding ; yet, to shame us, and 
show how it might be done, there still exists in print 
the playful and pleasant " Apple Tart " of Dr. 
William King, (of Doctors' Commons). 

Cookery is both an art and a science, with it's 
history, it's antiquities, it's "Ana." The writer, 
loving it's literature, falls naturally a-cooking (in 
theory, at any rate), and cannot but believe there are 
others, kindred spirits, sympathetick souls, who — 
delighting in the great master-cooks, and in Grimod 
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de 1ft Reynidre, Brillat-SaTarin^ and Charles Mod- 
8elet ; who, almoBt scenting the aroma of the coffee of 
Honor^ de Balzac, or the tea of Hunt and Hazlitt, 
bomeover pages of print — can yetdwell for a moment, 
not wholly in contempt, on the difference between 
what had been called " Frumity " before Betty came 
and what was called " Frumity " afterwards. 

Now " Frumity," or " Furmity," made of barley, 
has notorious power of swelling the infant frame — or, 
at least, of making it feel itself swollen. Youth is 
apt to eat largely of the fascinating yiand. Mr. 
Ashmead could narrate how, in his first days at 
Durham, visiting his brother Blaise, he was surprized 
at an out-of-the-way noise in the room overhead, and 
asking what it was, heard that Mrs. Blaise and her 
nurse were rolling the children backwards and for- 
wards on the nursery floor to relieve the distressing 
distention following a too hearty enjoyment of ** Fur- 
mity ." Blaise, who loved small jests and puny puns, 
said : " Brother, it is a Family in-Furmity." 

Betty banished barley; and, proud to show proud 
Bishoprick it could be taught something, took the 
pains to send to her own people for " Creed Wheat " 
(I give it on Betty's spelling). "Creed Wheat" 
was, in those days, prepared in Yorkshire towns, 
just before the end of the year, for use on Christmas 
Eve, and also in Lent. The finest wheat was then 
soaked in water for three or four days, imhusked by 
being shaken in a bag held by two men, then 
♦* creed," that is, swollen, by slow sinunering. When 
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warmed, with the addition of cream and beaten eggs^ 
this made a " frumity '' so well-approved in the 
Bailey, that a friend of Mrs. Betty, ^^ Hannah, the 
creed-wheat woman," came from Yorkshire, and 
earned some part of her living by crying her wheat 
thrice a week in Lent through Durham streets. 

This day we cook no more, yet, though we try to 
close Betty's kitchen, we all know how hard it is to 
keep kitchen- doors shut : some waft or whiff of 
fragrance from Betty's oven, some glow or warmth 
from her fire, that never once went out in forty years, 
will, doubtless, steal upon us now and then. How 
help it? It, not Molly's quiet parlour, looking 
across the river to Elvet Banks, was the centre 
of life and movement to the children. Against it's 
panes they pressed their noses, peeping through the 
College-gates to see some stately prebendary loom- 
ing in the distance, under the hollies; or kind Mrs. 
Cooper (never to be forgotten) calUng them in to 
eat cake when she found them near her house; or 
smiling father and stiff uncle Blaise, on their way 
home from evensong. Almost throughout Durham 
the better rooms of the houses must be at the back 
if air be wanted, or a pleasant view. Such move- 
ment as there is goes on at a front which looks like 
a back. Betty's bargainings with hawkers of fish, 
" who did not know " (as she said) "what to be ask- 
ing " when they demanded pence for what we now 
pay shillings, were carried on at the front door — 
there was no other — so were her frequent conflicts 
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with the rough young girls, a brood as much Dur- 
ham's own as the wenches who pass half their lives 
up to the knees in salt water are the brood of the 
sea and shore. Generation after generation has 
heard these girls thump with hard fists on Durham 
doors, refusing to be driven away. They carry water 
or milk-pails on their heads, but oftener bring sand 
for scouring floors. Now they seem to be mostly 
Irish: where else out of Ireland could you see such 
blue eyes, such black hair, such wild beauty, such 
savage tatters ? Often they are clad in mere bundles 
of rags, held together by a girdle of rag. 

Less picturesque in misery were those whom 
Betty menaced. The " skelpings " with which she 
threatened them ; the " walloppings " of which she 
found them worthy; Molly's pity for their bare feet 
and wildernesses of hair, unkempt since its growth 
began; the children's wish to give them cakes and 
clothes, and rest from toil by taking on themselves 
the delightful task of "braying" the sandstone 
which runs in patches of divers hues ; little Dilly's 
'* braying " her own fingers while aiming at the stone : 
these were the little things which made up the days, 
which made up the years. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A SONG TO THE TUNE OF ^ 
" Blink over the Bum^ Sweet Betty, ^^ 

*' Leave Einderd and Friends, sweet Betty, 

Leave kinderd and friends for me ; 
Assured thy servand is steddy 

To Love, to hononr, and thee. 
The giffcs of Nature and forton 

May fly by chance as they came ; 
^ey're Grounds the destines sport on. 

But vertue is ever the same.*' 

WELL-KNOWN is the saying that Durham 
is famous for ^^Old maids and mustard*" 
Where the mustard is grown, it would be hard to 
tell ; the other crop — of old maids and bachelors — is 
more visible. A century ago, the Bailey was no 
longer held by those whose service it was to man 
the wall ; but in great part by gay widows, and 
maidens by no means recluse. The few windows 
towards the street were mostly high up, near the 
high roofs. This gave the houses a look of nunneries. 
That look, reflecting the condition, rather than the 
dress and manners of their inmates, was aided by a 
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dismal clothing of the houses with rough-cast, which 
seemed to reflect no light and absorb all smoke. 
On dull or wet days, the Bailey is most dingy and 
gloomy. The street had a repute for discussing, 
with greater fullness than precision of detail, the 
matches making in the other streets, and of not 
making any of it's own. Betty had been warned by 
an old friend that entering on service in the 
Bailey was going into bad luck. The kind soul 
spoke with feeling ; she had herself liyed there as a 
cook till "over forty year auld." "One grows 
* mowldy,' " she said, " in the mowldy auld Bailey : 
look at me, look at them mowldy Miss Blanks and 
thdm mowldy Miss Dashes. YeWe young, but dinnot 
think ye can haud out again the Bailey." 

Certainly the well-to-do Blanks and Dashes (to 
whom the writer pays the " Miss" which Betty and 
her friend were not careful to render in their talk 
between themselves) did number five or six spinsters 
in each family. This, Betty thought, was enough to 
scare the men, without blame to the Bailey. " If 
folks were to marry, it would happen," said Betty ; 
" a husband would drop from the top of the middle 
Tower, or come down the kitchen chimla." Well, 
well, — ^Betty's friend, the cook, gave up her place in 
the Bailey, settled in another street, and did marry 
before the year was out ; while the Bailey's subtle 
influence stole, year by year, over Betty's mind. 
Some claustral indiflerence — an effluence, it may be, 
from those stones of the Abbey, which have not all 
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been *^ revoked into y* Abbey yard," but lurk under- 
foot in Bailey houses, overhead on walls by the 
Watergate — ^possesses the minds of man and woman 
in that " sanctified bend of the Bow." Man is under 
the spell, although he has no part in the proverb, — 
nay, there are families in which involuntary, or, at 
any rate, unintentional celibacy has become heredi- 
tary among, on an average, three out of four 
brothers or sisters. Had Betty been alive to the 
risk she ran, she had force enough to have overcome 
it : her vigour of mind and body was proof against 
malaria of any sort. She could have resisted had 
she seen anything to resist. The sedative vapours 
of Bailey celibacy would have had as little hold 
on her as the Bailey fever which one day was to 
strike down the feeble in her house, and leave her 
upright to nurse them. But the benumbing Bailey 
wrought on her with more than common subtilty. 
Her (foregone) spinsterhood, like one of those 
diseases which show false colours of florid health, 
put on the semblance of being ever about to be 
merged in marriage. She had never been without 
suitors, chiefly men who liked women larger than 
themselves. Like her royal namesake, she could 
dally with courtship while nourishing a distrust of 
marriage. How dangerous is such dalliance and 
such distrust, especially in the Bailey I Betty's 
enjoyment in keeping master and mistress, female 
friends and neighbours, as well as admirers, in doubt 
as to whether or not she meant to marry by and by, 
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extended to herself. She felt pleasure in playing at 
uncertainty. She began by saying that she had 
^^ house and bairns, without t' fash on't ; " she came to 
mean it. ** Our house " was as much her's as that of 
any one, and she felt she had mothered all those 
children. 

So settled spinsterhood came on her, slowly and 
without remark. Molly felt many a thrill lest those 
helpful hands should fail her : Dick uttered many 
a pleasantry at the attraction his kitchen windows 
seemed to possess for Bailey butlers, staid old 
college servants, and even those stately beings who 
bear a verge before cathedral dignitaries. The jest 
of all was, the interest felt in Betty by those she 
called " Methodees." Why Betty, who came to 
consider herself part of the College, and by no 
means an inferior clergywoman — Betty, who would 
not be patronized, though receiving with decent 
respect the civilities paid her by chapter servants, — 
why Betty should have been a mark for Methodist 
wooers, given to much preaching, or, as Betty's 
master said, '^ pouring forth a tedious and dull repe- 
tition of enthusiastick cant," puzzled her friends. 
Her suitors might be looking after her soul : they 
might be looking after her savings. Betty thought 
the chief use of having followers was to keep up a 
respectable appearance of being courted ; they 
were, besides, of some good in carrying the twins if 
she went for a long walk ; but when they told her 
she needed conversion, they were neither pleasant 
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nor profitable. The addresses of one preacher were 
brought to a violent end : Betty took him by the 
shoulders and thrust him out of the kitchen^ for 
offering to show her "the way to heaven." "To 
think," said Betty, with indescribable snorts of 
scorn, " that ony one should presume to tell her, in 
her own kitchen, that she needed showing her way — 
she who was living in a clergyman's family I " Even 
the untimely removal, and obituary notice from Mr. 
Wesley's own pen, of this " lovely young preacher," 
never seemed to soften Betty's wrath against that 
man. " She niver saw nout luvly about him." As 
for Mr. Wesley, whom she had seen in Durham 
streets, " he was a canny man to look at, if he could 
be converted to wear a wig." "Bet," said her 
master, " would have strengthened the hands of the 
Mayor of Gloucester, who, t'other year, had a 
Methodist flogged round the town for ^disturbing 
the peace of the godly city by his enthusiastick 
rant.' " " Dull Gloucester 1 " says Mr. Wesley in 
his journal, with some unfauness. Did he want more 
lively persecution ? did he want fire and faggot ? 
Was it not enough for him to be picked up while 
preaching, put on a "trolly," and pulled through 
Gloucester streets — silent under insult on which 
he keeps silence in his journals ? " Betty," said Mr. 
Ashmead, " makes men martyrs twice over: martyrs 
for their Methodism, ^ martyrs to love.' " Betty mut>- 
tered a not ill-humoured " Houts, Sir I what odds 
on 'em I " and took from little Kitty the copy of 
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Terses from which we have headed this chapter and 
Mr. Ashmead quoted a line. She dropped it into 
one of those ample pockets of hers^ worn on either 
side to '' make the balance true." It fluttered down 
to rest among a nutmeg-grater^ a large pincushion, 
and the tip of a dried neat's tongue^ kept in her 
pocket that the pocket might never be empty. Betty 
gave a mock chiding, just for the sake of ^^ mense," 
to the child, who had brought the paper from a 
drawer which Betty sometimes suffered her to ^* put 
to rights." Well, if ever swain sighed for Betty and 
was not wholly scorned in return, it may have been 
the copyist of these verses, — for, at her first leisure 
time, to explain to herself more clearly what her 
master meant about "martyrs," Mrs. Betty read 
them over, dwelling twice or thrice upon those fine 
last lines : — 

" Tho' Death should tear me to pieces 
I*d die a martyr to Love." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'* Her father was a clergyman, without being neglected or 
poor, and a very respectable man, though his name was 
Richard, and he had never been handsome." 

NOBTHANGSB AbBET. 

** Je passai mercredi chez la D'Escars ; je mourois d'envie 
de voir la perruque, mais elle etoit emballee. Elle m'assura 
que c'etoit la plus belle chose du monde, la plus vive, la plus 
decevante, la plus naturelle, la plus parlante, la plus jeune, la 
plus ondoyante, la plus blonde, la plus surprenante." 

Madame de S^yign^ (on a lad/y'a wedding-wig), 

*' A man returned from attending one of Whitefield^s ser- 
mons, and said it was good for him to be there : the place, in- 
deed, was so crowded, that he had not been able to get near 
enough to hear him ; ' But then,' he said, * I saw his blessed 
wig 1 * " — SouTHET*s Life of Wesley. 

*'The mob was so riotous .... that we were glad to go 
into a narrow entry to put our wigs into our pockets." 

Alexandeb Cabltle (when with Smollett in London 
streets^ after the haMle of Culloden). 

IT seems time we taught those twins somethings 
but is it not best to follow their father's plan ? 
** Let 'em grow first," said he ; " keep 'em warm, and 
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let 'em grow." Most people^ just then^ were taking 
it into their heads that keeping them cold was the 
way to make them grow. It was the period of 
▼irtuous Hurons, Persian sages, and noble savages^ 
shaming the old world and it's ways : mothers were, 
for the first time in England, baring their babies' 
necks and arms to please M. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau ; fathers cutting holes in their boys' shoes to let 
in water and make them hardy, according to the 
advice of Mr. Locke. Dick smiled at the old 
bachelor, Mr. Locke, who did not seem to know 
that boys made holes in their shoes fast enough 
without help. He had sterner words for the fools 
who followed the dictates of " a Swiss lackey without 
manners, morals, or religion." 

So Dick did have his children kept warm, un- 
checked by Molly, who shivered at the thought of 
others feeling cold. Betty held with keeping young 
things warm, and plied her nimble needles, turning 
off lamb's-wool stockings quickly as she could, to 
keep pace with the needs of four pairs of young feet. 
** Keep 'em warm," echoed Betty, " and clean I " 
Yes, she liked to see " clean-washed bairns," but had 
doubts as to whether bodily cleanliness were not 
something which should be at it's full in the nursery 
and dwindle with bodily growth. There was, she 
felt it, overmuch cleanliness about her master and 
mistress. It seemed to her to be the only thing in 
which they outstepped their rank, or, perhaps 
lagged behind it. They bathed like lords, or like 
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pitmen. Dick mighty indeed, have been suspected 
of belonging to a religion which enjoined baths and 
changes of linen. Even in his poorer days, his laun- 
dress thought that good young man must be ill in 
bed if he did not send her seven day-shirts in the 
week. Each rise of his income had had for it's out- 
ward token more and more careful purity of raiment. 
There was then a rough notion that dirt was manly 
and English ; and a contemptuous stress was laid on 
** sweet-and-clean beaux " as pleasing only to silly 
young women. There was a notion, too, that so 
much washing bespoke some unusual turn for 
gathering dirt. Betty, half-ashamed, hid her mas- 
ter's finikin appliances of bath and brush and 
sponge and flannel from the notice of her friends. 
In a town where water cost so much fetching, they 
would have looked on him as a spendthrift of time 
and toil. She did not grudge her labour, but she 
sighed over the waste of soap ; for (like Dean Swift) 
her master **had a kind of muddy complexion, 
which, though he washed himself with Oriental 
scrupulosity, did not look clear." This we did not 
tell until we had got him safely married. After 
marriage, virtuous heroes are surely not required 
to possess interesting persons. Now he has four 
girls growing up, he may grow ruddier and muddier 
of skin ; and his figure, short and light when he went 
Courting, may, without blame, be developed into 
squat, but active ; and he may wear his wig in 
peace — ^the wig of our great-grandfathers, which 
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would seem to our young people as absurd as the cot- 
ton night-cap of their grandfathers. Sing, O Muse, 
the worth of wigs I — ^how anxious care for them, as 
things of cost and beauty, threw men together who 
were kept apart by strife of party, as in Swift's 
picture of the " City Shower," when — 

** Triumphant Tories and despondent Whigs 

Forgot their feuds, and * joined ' to save their Wigs ; " 

— how wigs not merely lent dignity and reverence te 
judge and advocate, priest and bishop, but took and 
gained from them, so that pre-eminent wigs were 
sometimes sent to Knaresborough, to be placed 
under the drop of the rock for a twelvemonth, and 
encrusted into petrifactions ; so that a wig of 
Wesley's was, in our own time, shown under a 
shade, or in a shrine of glass, to revering Metho- 
dists, who would have scouted the beard of Saint 
Godrick the hermit, and the ivory combs of Saints 
Boysil and Dunstan, stored in the shrine at 
Durham ; so that Mr. Whitefield's holy wig in full 
buckle, imctuously carven in stone, curls round his 
head like a heavy halo as he stands in profane 
parody of the Preaching on the Mount over the 
temple door of an English section of a Scotch sect 
which made open breach with him when living, and 
humbled itself in public fast to turn aside Divine 
wrath at his sinful presence in Scotland, whither 
it's very self had besought him to go. 

Think of the illimitability of the wig ! Symbol, 
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not alone of religion, law, and physick, healing, re- 
straining, punitive powers ; but of all human passion 
that distempers and destroys I The dramatick, the 
rhetorical wig ! Nay, the sublime I for it figured 
the rending of garments and tearing of hair without 
the effort of rending, the dolour of tearing 1 — thus 
fulfilling Dr. Beattie's queer definition of the " True 
Sublime," as " Something which astonishes the mind, 
and fills it, without producing any real inconve- 
nience." Wigs were missiles ready to hand, and a 
wrathful man could commodiously choose between 
venting his fury on his neighbour's wig or his own. 
" Dash my wig I " was no empty imprecation. De- 
spairing or jealous lovers danced in frenzy on their 
wigs as they lay on the slippery parquetting. Hus- 
bands dashed their perukes into the flames amid the 
wailing of tender wives entreating them to spare the 
dear wigs in which they had wooed and won, or the 
reproof of fretful housewives caring for cost. Love- 
lace does not disdain to heighten the horrour of his 
night's watching in the coppice by telling that his 
wig was frozen to his head. (This seems to partake 
of the supernatural!) The fifth act of a comedy 
turns on an unfaithful husband's being moved to 
repentance by the tenderness of his wife, who, finding 
him wigless and asleep, ties her lace Steinkirk round 
his head to protect it from a chill. Harley could 
not devise a more adroit way of injuring the " all- 
accomplished St. John " than that of hurrying him 
into the presence of Queen Anne in what we may 

I 
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call liis morning wig. ** My despatches were of great 
importance," says St. John (in effect), ^^but the 
Queen thought more of the want of respect shown 
in my wig. She never forgot that, and Harley meant 
it to be do." * Time fails us to tell tales of wigs 
which themselves told tales innumerable, when the 
fair, frail powder floated on fair necks,^ betraying the 
kiss stolen or yielded; when the false political em- 
braces of the Duke of Newcastle, or the hearty hugs 
of George the Second and his son Cumberland, were 
testified unto by puffs of powder on velvet and gold 
lace; when Handel's stately periwig moved in mea- 
sure to his own oratorios; when the powder floated 
down the face of the advocate and frothed at the 
comers of his mouth; when Curran passed the **worst- 
speaking wig " he had ever had to Trench, who could 
not hear a word in it ; when (perhaps), to culminate, 
Mr. Home Tooke undertook to prove the greater 
temperance as to wine of the age then present (in 
1807), saying: " No one now hears of a company at 
a Tavern burning their wigs, although it was common 
in my younger days." Think of that ! Wigs that 
may have cost five hundred guineas, like that carven 
on Sir Edward Hungerford's bust in his market — 

^ This might have been the reason why tying of the hair 
was first introduced by " my guide, philosopher, and friend." 

^ " Der auf den Braiitigam gefallene verratheriophe Puder- 
Bchnee dieser Schmetterling staub, der vom kleinsten Anfassen 
dieser weissen Schmetterhnge an den Fingem bleibt, daher 
Pitt mit Bedacht 1795, eine Taxe auf den Puder legte."— 

J. P. F. RiCHTEB. 
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cinnamon^fires lighted with bonds were scarce more 
costly I Little did women then think of the wigless I 
Even the men who wore "scratches," or "bobs," 
were further in their favour than those few perverse 
enthusiasts in religion or politics who wore their own 
hair. The prudent Madame Geofirin had a marble 
periwig added to her bust of Diderot to reconcile what 
was called " Phihsophie " with what were called " Les 
Convenances,^^ We uncover to the wig as the 
humourist (in Smollett and Brydone) to Jove in 
marble — " You will come again, Sir, some day I " 
Little boys will, once more, have their heads shaven, 
and be given little wigs on their sixth or seventh 
birthday. The little wigs will expand with the little 
boys' growth into "the elaboration of pompous 
plenitude " of the periwigs of Lewis XIV. and of 
Dr. Parr. Every one will think them becoming, 
beauteous — or, at any rate, inevitable, as being "what 
is worn." Dick's genial character seems to have 
made his very wigs popular ; for, though not petrified 
like that of Lord Abinger, one of them was dressed 
for thirty years after his demise by a faithful hair- 
dresser, who said to all customers: "That was canny 
Mr. Ashmead's wig I^He was a canny man." 
When the barber died, an antiquary, who had been 
asked to many a dinner by Mr. Ashmead when poor, 
young, and a stranger in the town, strolled into the 
shop, and, in humourous but kind remembrance, 
bought the old wig, laying it out of the glare and 
dust and heat of it^s publick life in a shop window. 
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to rest in a dark closet^ beside many of it's old ac- 
quaintances — ^the cocked hats, in their three-cornered 
band-boxes ; the clerical knee and shoe-buckles, the 
laymen's buckles of paste or Bristol-stones, in their 
shagreen cases; the ladies' little gear of etuis and 
patch-boxes in ivory or tortoise-shell — the "baubles" 
or *' trinkets " of the dead, dear children of a hundred 
years ago, " Quaint things," say people now ; but 
no one ever seemed quaint to himself in the clothes 
of his period. Dick looked on his wig as an un- 
wholesome nuisance, and an expense which — since 
the barbers of the city no longer abode by their 
trade-rule of 1468, that a man might be shaven 
throughout the year for twelve pence — he could have 
desired to have seen cared for in the statutes of the 
cathedral, which provided for trimming of the hair and 
beards of those on the foundation, but had not fore- 
leen wigs. 



CHAPTER IX. 

''Dwrham, July 24, 1768. 
*^ I have one of the most beautiful vales here in England to 
walk in, with prospects that change every ten steps, and open 
something new. "Wherever I turn me, all rude and roman- 
tick, in short, the sweetest spot to break your neck or drown 
yourself in that ever was beheld." — Gbay to Mason. 

PoLYXENES. — " We were as twinned lambs, that did frisk i* 
th' sun. 
And bleat the one at th' other." — Winter's Tale, 

THE most active season of Molly's life was when 
those twins could not walk a mile. As their 
legs grew stronger^ Molly gained plumpness, and 
blossomed a second time, refreshed and at ease. 
With Betty behind l^er or before ; with Mr. Ash- 
mead 'stablished in peace and honour, between 
poverty and riches in estate, and full of health and 
spirits, what was lacking ? Nothing, thought Dick 
and Molly, but what it had pleased God to withhold. 
Molly's " hurry of the spirits " ceased when she was 
spared fatigue and sordid, fretting, little cares. By 
and by the twins were sent to a dame-school, where 
sewing and knitting were taught in earnest, and the 
three ^^rs" thrown in by way of change. There 
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was just enougli sitting on forms to make running 
delightful. The twins joined in joyous rushes out 
of school with mates who ^* learned" them how to 
wind about the city by the by-lanes of lanes, the 
streetlets of streets, those *' chares ; " or yennels 
whose name shows their kinship to the *^ venelles " 
of old France, the vianelle of Italy. Their Ox- 
ford mother had neyer known, the genteel modem 
youth of the city does not know, the glee of such 
scampers. 

These children knew every masked way in Durham. 
Their prime pleasure was to track Moatside Lane 
round the Castle's base to it's end by Flambard's 
bridge, then scramble homewards up and down the 
tracks worn in the rock above the river. Betty 
helped them to be happy, and not to be hindered is 
happiness to children. Betty never suffered a baby, 
brought for the first time to be shown to her mistress, 
to be carried out of her house without pinning in the 
folds of its robe an egg, a bit of bread, and a pinch 
of salt. She met the year, as the babies, with quaint 
customs, some of which were old rites. Her master 
and mistress knew little of such usages, but their 
bairns should be taught better. She made little land- 
marks of their lives' progress and of that of the sea- 
sons into Uttle pleasures never to be forgotten. She 
had her major feasts and her minor. Among the 
chief was Christmas, with its mighty baking of 
Yule-cakes — of divers degrees of richness according 
to the age, rank, and strength of stomach of those to 
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whom they were to be offered — it's " Yule-clog " for 
every fire, to be kindled with a sacred remnant of the 
charred log of last Yule. Nor less was New Year's 
Day, and scarce less the homely carnival of CoUop- 
Monday and Pancake-Tuesday. Tansy-puddings 
and wheaten pottage marked the slow movement of 
Lent, broken by the frying of pease on Carling- 
Sunday, and the making of willow crosses for Palm 
Sunday — a harbinger of the great and glorious dye- 
ing of eggs for Easter. The throwing or bowling 
of eggs on Mountjoy began after "mess" on Easter 
Sunday among the Christian rabble ; ^ but parsons' 
bairns " must wait till Monday. Eggs were then 
cheap indeed, and oranges (now so often used in their 
stead) dear ; so that the hill was not strewed with 
shreds of peel as well as with tatters of egg-shell. 
You pould not, then, you cannot now, set foot to 
ground by Easter Tuesday without treading on gay 
fragments of dyed shell. It seems that the middle 
tower itself is not more stable than this custom. 

Their mother's sedentary habits promoted the run- 
ning wild of the twins. " My wife," said Mr. Ash- 
mead, ^^ keeps within to shun catarrhs; I try to walk 
out of their way." Wherever and whenever a child 
could go with him, he was glad to take it. Betty 
favoured their absence when she was " throng on." 
At her leisure she Hked better to ramble with them, 
or sit on some hill-side, among whin, broom, and 

* It was a French Bishop of the 17th century who addressed 
his hearers as " CcmaUle Ch/rMienne.** 
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bracken, singing old Bongs, than to be ever on the 
watch lest ^^childer" pies and cakes should be 
** caught " by her kitchen-fire. 

The " little Ashmeads " (as they were called by 
their cousins Blaise) were scarcely worthy of that 
more genteel family. Sometimes when their cousins 
had left them close to Punch playing in the Market- 
place, they found them follow that vulgar show into 
their own regular street of Elvet — known as " Catho- 
lick Elvet," from the number of old Komanist families 
who dwelt in the airy, fashionable houses of brightest 
brick picked out with whitest stone, with the black 
doors and lion's-head knockers once the fashion, and 
now again, for Queen Anne is not dead after all. 
Nor was Punch the worst: three little Ashmeads 
had been caught joining the youthful mob in cheer- 
ing the stage-coaches through the streets: " Hurrah 
for the bonny Highflyer ! " " Hurrah for the Koyal 
Mail ! " Even Uncle Blaise, of whom the twins were 
in awe, stifily pacing the cloisters on a rainy day, 
found his plans for keeping singing-men and boys in 
better order much hindered by the noise of those 
children scampering round the cloisters, laughing 
with double glee as they ran through rain driven by 
gusts of wind against the walls. " Where else had 
they to go on a rainy day?" asked Betty, sturdily 
supporting her children under their uncle's rebuke. 
Nor, though Molly could have wished that the clois- 
ters were still glazed with the whole story of St. 
Cuthbert, did she hinder healthy romping between 
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morning and evening service. Sometimes they crept 
close as they dared to the song-school, and snatched 
a fearful joy in hearkening to anthems practised 
under the ferule of a master who might have been 
described as the most irritable organist ever known, 
did it not appear that every cathedral, at every time, 
possesses just such another. Kitty, a quick child, 
would mimick the stifled sobs, the dull sound of 
blows, the " We Thank Thees " — for so began the 
anthem — the more stripes (^^ We Thank Thee I ^^) 
— the more blows, and more sobs, and more *^ We 
thank Thees ! " — and " We thank thee^ papa," added 
Kitty, ** that toe do not learn music at all." 

Poor Kitty I it is the only time she is seen on these 
pages. At twelve years old, she was caught away 
from smile, caress, and the gentle chidings of love : 
she lives but in a picture. There, delicate crayons 
show her pretty features, eyes sparkling, and mouth 
just pouting to utter some charming little petulance. 
Her hair is drawn from the forehead and wreathed 
• with wild flowers, as Dick saw in a dream sent, he 
thought, in warning of her death from virulent sore 
throat. He saw her, decked with flowers, stooping 
to gather more, when a viper came from among 
them and fastened on her throat : he woke in an 
agony of vain effort to tear it oS. He has written 
on the back of her picture, "Katharina dilec- 
tissima et obsequentissima filia, obiit 15** die Jan'J, 
1787, Anno -^tatis 13." It is a lament none 
the less tender because custom stiffened it into 
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Latm. It pots one in mind of ''Jane Lister, 
deare cbilde," which nsed to be on a stone^ in one of 
the aisles of Westminster before a taste set in for 
even pavement. 

The loss of this child was a sharp pain to all, not 
least to Betty, who had fought hard for her life. If 
it had been poor little Molly, who could not be sent 
among other children, but must be taught by father 
and mother with piteous pains at home — ^if it had 
even been Dilly, Betty was sure she had never been 
meant to remain in a world to which she was so un- 
suited. To Betty's mind, her master had " prayed 
ower hard for that bairn Dilly," and, being so good 
a man, had in some measure constrained Providence. 
She thought there might have been a better hope 
for Kitty if he had not spent himself on Dilly. 
Betty's rude theology was, of course, set at naught by 
her practice: she took double care of Dilly, now her 
darling of all — the prettiest, the quickest-witted — 
was gone. Dilly, was she a changeling ? Was she, 
as Betty thought, never meant to live in the flesh ? * 
What was it that made her so unlike other children, 
without any defect which could be given a name ? 
At that time she was still feeble in body, but had 
shown great hold upon life ; she had taken every ail- 
ment that came near her — ^from the maladies which 
Molly called by their old names of the " rose " and 
the " chincough " to the fevers which, from time to 

^ This gravestone may now be found in the cloisters of 
Westminster. 
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time, troke out in the basement-storeys of the 
Bailey. Betty loved her the better for every 
night's sitting up, knitting by the dismal rushlight, 
and putting coals on the fire with her fingers not to 
distress or wake the child. While Sylvy, a coura- 
geous child, could own her faults, and bear their 
punishment, the worst that could be done to Dilly, 
who often was very fretful and perverse, -was for her 
poor, kind school-dame to lay her gently on her own 
bed^ where the child gazed on the patched-work 
quilt and hangings until she fell asleep. An inborn 
will not to be behind her sister made her press 
to learn all Sylvy learnt. There was no keeping 
her away from the boarding-school in which Sylvy 
was, by and by, advanced to be a day-scholar. This 
was their cousins' school : a little French was taught 
in it, and some music, and the girls might have 
much of the backboard if their parents wished it. 
Young girls who "poked" might there be seen 
sitting with a sprig of holly neatly planted under 
their chins, to remind them to maintain a perpen- 
dicular posture. " The Governess " and Mrs. Blaise, 
the girls' aunt, wondered that Mrs. Ashmead, who 
had herself been taught the management of her hoop 
and fan, and how to enter a room or a carriage, should 
be so easy at seeing those girls grow up " Tomboys " — 
vie in feeble female fashion with the little boy Blaises 
at marbles and cricket, and equal them at " pledg- 
ing " (that is, wading without shoes or stockings). 
"Why, too, did such musical parents not give them 
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singmg-Iessons, or have them taught to play *^ on the 
instrument ? " Perhaps Mrs. Ashmead had seen too 
much of modish trainings of "gay, airy, andglistering" 
attire and manners* Dick said he had seen so many 
unequal marriages and hurtful acquaintanceships 
brought about by meetings for musick, that he 
should never press it on children who showed no 
eagerness to learn. He only cared to see his girls 
cheerful and healthy, telling the truth and obeying 
their mother. The wear and tear of their clothing, 
the *^ darting" with mud and mire, was not much 
minded in his house. All was so homely and easily 
replaced. How much early happiness is hindered 
by girls not being clad in corduroy ! To all intents 
these girls were clad in corduroy, and their pleasures 
were corduroy-pleasures ; the scrapes they got into, 
. and their little sins, those of corduroy. Their worst 
trespass was that of trespassing through gaps in 
hedges or garden-palings in the not strictly lawful 
pursuit of a few sour plums and apples — apples which 
had nearly reverted to the crab-apples which it would 
have puzzled the French " congress of pomologists " 
to class, and appalled them to taste. But no fruit is 
ever so mellow in remembrance as that shaken from 
the trees of some one else before it's time. It will ' 
amaze no discerning reader that the succulent tur- 
nip, plucked from the earth and eaten out of soiled 
fingers, should have been better to the fancy of these 
twins than ever a melon of Canteloup or Cadiz — 
indeed, only to be surpassed by the young pods of 
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the field-pea, which Betty knew so well how to 
** scaud " with butter. As they grew older, a little 
perverse patriotism mingled with these pure and 
tender recollections of by-gone flavours. They would 
protest that something they called " the Framwell- 
gate Plum" used to be finer than anything they 
found in their father's orchard-county, and that the 
raw material of fruit in Durham hedges, or " plant- 
ings," the wild gooseberries, raspberries, and currant- 
berries, were smaller, no doubt, in size, but better 
in savour than Kentish fruit or Norman, It was 
one of their ways of being patriotick. The love of 
their county, fastening on hills, moors, woods, and 
river, stretched even to the " berry-bushes," which 
they would hold up before the contumelious South- 
ron with an obstinacy at least equal to his unbelief. 
Yet, after all, they fell far short of William Bewick, 
Haydon's pupil in painting, whom we find, in his 
letters from Italy, comparing Rome with the " West 
End of Darlington," whatever that may be ; the 
Tiber with the Skeme, Tivoli with "Middleton- 
Spa;" and making but one admission in favour of 
the other side — ^namely, that " The falls of the Tees 
are tame after Tivoli," — just as Miss Berry was put 
• in mind of the Assembly-Room at York by the great 
aisle of S. Maria Maggiore, though she allowed the 
Basilica to be in much superior taste. 



CHAPTER X. 

"*Men thought they knew; We know!' 
Do you, my generation?" — Bobebt Bbowning. 

" I have seen my conntry's barometer up at Minden and 
down at Derby ; I have worn laurels and crackers and sack- 
cloth and ashes." 

**One has griefs enough of one*s own without fretting 
because Cousin America has eloped with a Presbyterian Par- 
son."— Hobacb Walpolb (1775). 

IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE VULGAR JERA, 4004. 
" The Creation of the World began on Sunday, Octob'. 

"Adam and Eve were created on Friday, Octob^ 28'*'." 

THIS is the first entry in the "Compendium 
Chronologiae " Mr. Ashmead began to compile 
on ceasing to be a schoolboy. It is at Archbishop 
Ussher you must smile^ if you feel so disposed. 
Dick did no more than copy his Chronology, which 
is still to be found on the margins of Bibles. He is 
a copyist too, when he neatly arranges Deucalion 
and Noah, Moses and Minos, Orpheus and Isaiah, 
according to the years in which they " flourished." 
Jason's voyage to Colchis to gain the Golden Fleece, 
the voyage of the Genoese who gave a golden new 
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world to Castille and Leon ; the ** Introduction of 
Pumps into Greece by Danaiis" (b. c. 1485); 
" Soap first made in London and Bristol " (a;D. 
1524); are put seemingly on the same sure footing. 
Perhaps the oddest thing of all is the death of Bac- 
chus. Some people think him ahye now, but there 
it stands, " Bacchus oh\ (f. 1430 A.C." — that is, just 
about thirty years before the time of the Prophet 
Balaam, as given on the same page. It must have 
been comfortable to feel so sure about times and 
seasons, beginning with the first of all Sundays and 
of all Fridays I Those were the tranquil joys of that 
contented century. A critical generation knows 
no such calm delights. What quaint conjunctions 
there are here ! What " strange bedfellows " : — 

*' 217 B.C . The Septnagint found in a cask. " 
'* 13 ac. March 6. Augustus bums all the Pontifical 
books, reserving only the Sibylline Oracles." 

The man who knows of the forgery of the Decretals 
has still some trust in the Sibyls. Who added, and 
when, the comma and the colon to the Vulgate, the 
accents to the New Testament, the Masoretic points 
to the Old, are carefully noted by the hand which, 
later on, copies, from papers lent by Granville Sharp, 
dates which, perhaps, would hardly bear to-day's 
criticism — of " the building of the Church at Dur- 
ham, of the Castle, the Galilee, and the two old 
Bridges; of the writings of Simeon of Durham, and 
of Boldon Buke [kept in the Auditor's Office]." 
The Saturday Reviewer who used to challenge 
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mankind to fix the date of the Reformation might 
here behold that^ *^ the Reformation takes place in 
England, March 30, 1534." 

The better spirit of the 18th century shows itself in 
occasional words of generous disgust at cruelty, legal 
or lawless. Professional feelings and Dick's own zeal 
prompt a few hard thrusts at the alienation of Church 
lands, whether by Henry VIII. or the Scottish 
Convention. The 4th of June has effaced the 10th, 
and Dick, bom in the same year (1739) as his King, 
measures his steps in Hfe by those of George the 
Third. Time has so worn away his Jacobitism that 
he writes : " The Rebellion begins in Scotland, Sep. 
1715." Yet it may have been some tender, or some 
sore feeling that held his pen from recording either 
1745 or the deaths of the old and young Chevalier. 

Near the end of the volume, on a page of it's own, 
in his blackest ink, in his firmest, largest writing, as 
if it were a declaration against a declaration, we find 
this entry : — 

" 1776. On July 4* in this year, 18 English Colonies in 
America declared themselves free and independent States, 
abjured all allegiance to the British Grown, and renounced 
all poHtical Connection with this Country.*' 

" We were bom in the year of the American De- 
claration of Independence," was the answer of the 
Ashmead twins, when taxed with insubordinate 
opinions. " The news was told my dear mother in 
her lying-in room," added Delicia, " and she shuddered. 
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for she was a Jacobite. You see, when she was young, 
she had had her head filled with the Divine Right 
of Kings, and all that musty, old, exploded stuft* and 
nonsense." 

Yes I The whispers in the chamber, and in the 
nursery over sleeping children, were of the troublous 
days in which it had pleased God they should be bom. 
The sounds that fell on their ears, in parlour and 
street, were rumours of war — of the death of Chat- 
ham ; of Franklin in Paris, and La Fayette at 
Charleston ; of the newest siege of Gibraltar, and 
the parade of the fleets of France and Spain before 
Plymouth ; of the meeting, and the suspension of 
the States General; the oath in the Tennis-Court; 
the razing of the Bastille ; and then, as Mr. Ash- 
mead writes : — 

" 1790, July 14. The King of France, Louis 16, swore to 
preserve the Constitution of the National Assembly, and 
assisted at the Ceremony of unkinging himself." 

It is plain in what manner of mind was Dick when 
he wrote these words. That his pages should be all 
but blank between 1776 and 1790, is touching to the 
fancy intent upon his memory. What were his con- 
solations, you may divine from the entries which 
follow : — 

" 1784, Nov. 14*'*. D'. Seabury, from the Province of Con- 
necticut, was publicly consecrated a Bishop at Aberdeen by 
tlie Scotch Bishops Kilgour, Petrie, and Skinner. 

" 1787, FeVy 4t\ D'. White and D'. Prevost were conse- 
crated Bp* at Lambeth, by the Archbishops of Canterbuiy 

K 
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and York, assisted by the Bp* of Bath and Wells, and Peter- 
borough. D^ White as B^ of Philadelphia, and D*". Prevost 
as BP of New York." 

** Fadunique est dihivium super terrain : et muUiplicatm sunt 
aqucB^ et eleva/verunt a/rcam in suhUme a terra. Vehenienfer 
enim inundaverunt : et omnia repleverunt in superfide terras : 
porro a/rcaferehatv/r super aquas.*' 



CHAPTER XL 

•• We came to Oxford, a very sweet place." 

DiABY OF Samuel Pepyb. 

•* The view of Oxford &om the Maudlin bridge, which I used 
to think one of the most beautiful in the world." 

Sir Walter Scott. 

THE family-chronicle on either side — Blaise or 
Ashmead — gathered from tradition, or con- 
tained in the fly-leaves of Bibles, is as purely what 
might be looked for as could well be. There seems 
to be a law that birth or marriage should have death 
hard at hand. The birth of Mr. Ashmead's twins 
was soon followed by the death of their grandfathers. 
Both were younger than their wives, yet had a 
slacker hold on life. Both " belov'd and lamented ; " 
both pretty nearly impecunious. The elder Ash- 
mead was qualified by his son Thomas as, " My 
Father, poor man ! " He had muddled money away, 
so was only a " poor man." Dr. Blaise, who had an 
open hand, in which it " melted " in a genial manner, 
was boldly described by his daughter Nanny as 
"having set an amiable example," having borne 
"the Infirmities of Age, and Illness, with a Mind 
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quite at Ease, and unruffled by any stings of Con- 
science or Cares of the World." Nanny King would, 
perhaps, have still longer put off writing that letter 
if she had known that Thomas Ashmead, who had, 
at last, made the journey to Durham, was in the way 
of hearing it read. When he learnt that the widow- 
Blaise, to keep house at all, must take her only un- 
married child, Harry, as a boarder, he could not 
contain the sneer that Dr. Blaise ought not to have 
died " quite easy in mind." Dick knew how plea- 
santly his father-in-law could outrun his income, so 
free from self-reproach that he drew on himself no 
reproach from others, but, as Nanny not untruly said, 
"enjoyed an Universal good Fame." Mrs. King, 
herself, did not find the comfort she urged her sister 
Molly to seek in the knowledge of Dr. Blaise's ease 
of mind and good name. She was at her wits' end 
to keep her mother from spending a« she had been 
used to spend, and HaiTy from carelessly abetting 
her. Kitty Blaise had died early: her husband lost 
money, and on his death their only child was left 
pretty much to the care of Nanny and her husband, 
who had no children. Nanny desired to make up to 
this boy the money he ought to have had: Thomas 
Ashmead could never, she thought, be so unrighteous 
as not to provide for his only brother's girls. Mrs. 
King wished they had been boys. They were mere 
names to her, though she had written them in her 
mother's Bible on a page of their own. Little Charly 
was under her eye, in her hearing. The absent are 
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very often in the wrong in money matters, from the 

mere fact of being absent. Mrs. King loved Molly, 

but Dick had faded in her mind. She knew that he 

used to be exact, though not "close": he might 

be "close" now. He might have grown harder 

since he had a household. It was out of nature he 

should not expect that something which had not been 

given Molly when she married, but had been freely 

promised. How to let him know that there would be 

next to nothing ? Her eldest brother was somewhat 

pompons, and disposed to think it enough to inform 

his father's sons-in-law of his lamented demise and 

decorous funeral, without entering into particulars 

of a will in which they did not appear Ukely to have 

much monetary concern. Mrs. King must, however, 

take things in the manner of her sex. She drew 

herself pictures of Mr. Ashmead's disappointment, 

and Molly's regret. She made herself so uneasy 

that she put oflf writing, telUng Molly, at the end of 

two or three months' silence, that her " Spirits had not 

been sufficiently collected to allow her to enter into 

Particulars." The particulars were so many pleas 

in excuse. " My Mother has all for her Life, but 

that aU is next to nothing," was said, indirectly, 

throughout her letter. With uneasy minuteness 

she counted the expenses of a long decline of health: 

" the Country-Lodgings, at two different Times, the 

Journey to Bath, the Horse-Exercise, the numerous 

Airings in Chaises, the great quantity of Port-Wine, 

the vast quantity of Medicine ; " and put it to Molly 
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(to put to her husband) how glad they all ought to 
be the money had been spent "Poor, worthy 
Man I " said Dick, " I rejoice he had every comfort 
his malady required. He ever made me welcome, 
and hath given me the greatest of earthly blessings." 
[You may conclude that these "poor" men, with 
wives older than themselves, have been good-looking, 
just as you may be sure that the "very amiable 
women " have not.] 

The general absence of money on both sides made 
the wealth of Thomas Ashmead more conspicuous. 
When Dick thought of it at all, he could not help 
owning to himself that, if his children had had money 
on their mother's side, Thomas would have felt more 
bound to give them a fitting share of his riches. 
Time lay before Dick for saving. Why, then, count 
on others — above all, on a brother who had not in- 
herited, but gotten all he had, and earned his right 
to will it ? So, putting his brother out of thought, 
he summed on the back of his copy of Dr. Blaise's 
will, out of mere habit of order, what there seemed to 
be left after the sale of needless pictures and musical 
instruments, humming, without knowing it, glees he 
had sung in that house in old days of the love renewed 
every day he lived. He told Molly he should allot some 
of the hundred pounds he now found he should get 
with her to treating her to a visit to Oxford, but 
it was not until they had long been married that 
they found themselves able to leave their little girls, 
and make a progress to visit their kindred. What 
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lists of routes, of easy stages, of comfortable inns, 
did Dick draw up, crossed by countings of the num- 
ber of pounds, of shirts, and of neckcloths, a man 
would need who went to London I He filled three 
paper-books with records of this journey. They 
show the activity of his mind no less than the vigour 
of his legs ; and that his curiosity was highly gratified 
while his limbs were extreamly fatigu'd. The writer 
falls into his own style, or, as he spelt it, " Stile " — 
but indeed, he spelt it in both ways. He often wrote 
publick and public, compleat and complete, center 
and centre, on the same page, even in the same sen- 
tence. Spelling was then irregular in a regular kind 
of manner. That there should be no freedom of 
choice in spelling is a new notion, and hard upon 
many most estimable words which offer you two or 
three pedigrees. A hundred years ago, men and 
women had liberty of option. Surnames were un- 
fixed, and the names of cities too. Dick wrote 
*' Edingburgh " to the end of his days, some of his 
friends " Edenborough," and one " Edingborugh." 
As for how they uttered the words they wrote, why 
the pronunciation of English has changed within the 
last hundred years. We are settling how Caesar 
spoke, and within our own hearing lettered and 
polite people said " Eoom," " goold," "faut," " vaut," 
where we say Rome, gold, fault, vault. Dick and 
Molly said "laylock" for ** lilac," and "sparrow- 
grass " they both said and wrote ; content to fancy 
that the spelling of the word followed it's meaning. 
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Such innocent etymologies pleased harmless people 
in quiet places, far away from turbulent Mr. Tooke, 
and the press and throng of coming criticks. 

The York Diligence, " a reasonable and commo- 
dious Method of Travelling, which avoids Parliamen- 
tary Extortions and the Interruptions of Turnpikes," 
carries the Ashmeads to York. There they spend 
some days. Dick finds his friends dispirited. Things 
were httle to their mind within or without the country 
in 1782. " The Presbyterian Colonies," the '' Olive- 
rians * in the City of London," Lindsey and Black- 
bume, Wy vill and Mason, " introduce too much of 
Melancholy, and (perhaps) too, too much of 111 
Nature into the Conversation of more than one of 
my Friends," writes Mr. Ashmead: "The Fabric 
of the Minster left to Decay, the service meanly 
performed — the American Prayer not read." Mr. 
Mason — ^that hot partisan, that cold poet — was Pre- 
centor, and was busy "replenishing* the Vase of 
Hannony with richer themes; " that is, with praises 
of himself, the late Lord Chatham, and the young 
Pitt. Mr. Ashmead, as ill at ease as a man of his 
happy habit of mind could be about publick affairs, 
seeks in smaU things some signs of improvement* 
" The Notice to prevent Women walking in Pattens, 

* These were probably the abettors of Lord Mayor Crosby 
and Mr. Alderman Oliver in resisting the Commons, rather 
than any remnant of Bomidheads. 

^ '* Beplenished with a richer theme. 
The Yase of Harmony shall pour it's stream, 
Faniied by free Fancy's rainbow- tinctured Wing.'* 
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enforced by threatening to shut the Abbey," he pro- 
nounces to be "judicious and proper;" the notice 
that there must be no bathing within the view of the 
new walk upon the banks of the Ouse, he calls 
"proper and spirited;" the notice he reads in the 
streets of Wakefield, that " whoever commits any 
abuse upon the New Pavement by driving Cattle 
or Carriages wiU be prosecuted and fined according 
to the Penalties expressed in the Act," is, he says, 
** extremely judicious, and a Provision for preventing 
Abuses which I never before observed." 

Dick finds his "richer theme," his joy, in the praise 
of Oxford. London is slurred over in a sarcasm at 
the debt of the corporation, and the universal paper- 
currency. " The Noble Foundations for Charitable 
Purposes are the only remaining Proofs of the Exis- 
tence of Publick Virtue." For Oxford is the warmth 
of interest : the eyes intent on every change, in hope 
it may be for the better. MoUy and Dick (who 
were married in the year " Bocardo " was removed) 
find " the High-Street nobly opened and improved, 
the pavement spacious and commodious; " "the Walk 
round the meadow greatly improved by the Planta- 
tions very tastefully placed on the south; " "the view 
from the Broad Walk beautified by the PaUisades 
which lay open the chaste Front of Corpus; " " The 
Infirmary, a noble Institution, which will render it 
unnecessary for the Students in Physick to repair to 
Edingburgh for Clinical Lectures." They find that 
the Society of St. John's have thrown together their 
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Grove and Garden ; and "it is, in proportion to it's 
space, as beautiful and tasteful a piece of Ground as 
any in the kingdom. The artfully turned Walks 
incline the Foot to ramble without end, and the Eye 
to expatiate without bounds." The Observatory, the 
new front of Balliol, the new windows at New Col- 
lege, all furnish Mr. Ashmead's mind with objects 
for admiration, and his pen with subjects for de- 
scription. It was well he should have somewhere to 
wander while Molly picked up the dropped stitches 
in the histories of all her acquaintance, and some- 
thing new to see, for it was the long vacation, and 
he records that **the University is more deserted 
than I ever remember : the Chapels without Divine 
Service, the Halls unattended, the Kitchens without 
Fire, and the Walks unfrequented, Scarce a Student 
in the Public Libraries, or a Gownsman in the 
streets." So complete is Mr. Ashmead's enjoyment, 
that his most severe remark is on the west window 
of New College — not on its design (by Reynolds), not 
on its execution (by Jervis), but on Sir Joshua's 
having given to the cardinal virtue of Justice, 
" Stilliards " instead of Scales, " a vulgar Refinement 
in the Figure, and unworthy of so great an Artist." 
Dick had warned himself that in the Blaise family, 
as in his own ecclesiastical body, there might be 
" many secrets of the Chapter which were not to be 
divulged, not even to an absentee when he returns ; " 
but before Molly's sweet looks, the reserve grown of 
absence soon melted, and Nanny told all her troubles ; 
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and, since she could not provide fortunes for her four 
nieces, was soon busied in finding them frocks, in 
hoping Molly did not let them get sun-burned, and 
in urging on her the importance of sending them to 
the dancing-school at a very early age. 



CHAPTEE XIL 

Partridge: "A good hearty pace will bring us back to 
Gloucester in an hour ; but if we go forward, the Lord Harry- 
knows when we shall arrive at any place ; for I see at least 

fifty miles before me, and no house in all the way 

Let us return the way we came ; we may yet reach Gloucester 
to-night, though late ; whereas, if we proceed, we are likely, 
for aught I see, to ramble about for ever without coming to 
either house or home." — Henry Fielding. 

" Li 1626 .... John Tilsby, to his great honour, brought 
hither the art of pin-making." — Fosbbooke. 

IN an age so fond of awkward allegory and clumsy 
personification of abstract ideas that, in the de- 
corations of Greenwich Hospital, you may behold 
Britannia attended by "Reason of State," and 
" Love of the Country " welcoming on shore the 
Prince of Orange ; and Eternity itself holding a 
crown over the head of George I. at his landing, 
"for all our goods;" — in such an age, we wonder 
that Paving and Lighting had no odes written 
in their praise. Of a surety the descent of those 
heavenly maids about the middle of the last century 
was welcomed in warm prose. Regularity of Build- 
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ing, with her attendant nymphs, *^ Neatness and 
Commodiousness," was not without some sort of 
cult — even from Mr. Ashmead. Uniformity of Build- 
ing, to which people gave the name of Symmetry, 
was the fashion of the time. Men were beginning 
to grow busier and more rich. They needed more 
room for storage and for movement — larger dwell- 
ings, wider streets, more light, more power to pass 
bounds. They seem to have found refreshment, and 
even pleasure of stimulation, in the cleanly look of 
new and regular buildings, of houses of stone as yet 
unsmitten of smoke, or of fresh and ruddy bricks 
neatly picked out with whitest paint. Larger and 
more numerous windows, loftier rooms and easier 
stairs stood them in the stead of the beauty and 
variety of fancy of the middle ages. Old towns 
were the growth of times when men drew close to- 
gether as if encamping for safety — huddling within 
walls and gates, herding beneath a fortress, as cattle 
under a tree. Their narrow streets had a meaning 
and purpose : were built out of pure need of shelter 
from evil neighbours and rough weather. Storey 
overhung by storey, until the blue sky above seemed 
narrower than the roadway below, made refuges 
from sun and rain, little less complete than the rows 
of Chester, or the ai'cades of La Rochelle or of Bo- 
logna. The Gothick town, so full of happy acci- 
dents of building, of low, barn-like dwellings (which 
the Georgian age not unfairly called " mean " and 
" nasty "), broken suddenly by noble timbered houses 
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with charming caprices about their doors^ windows^ 
and gables — carven riddles, half-hiding, half-telling, 
their founders' names — ^had grown utterly unseemly 
in men's eyes long before the " Dawn of Liberty '' 
in 1789, long before the ** Fall of Despotism " in 
1793. "Correctness of Taste," that tenth muse of 
the last century, came before the pretended Astrsea. 
" The Dark Ages " were by most people held to be 
as " gross " in architecture as in everything besides. 
They looked with loathing on mouldering timber- 
work, we on grimy " compo. '' They viewed it with 
the more displeasure as, in mean contrast with their 
own work, it seemed to them like the homely, or 
sordid, or squalid kindred that shame, disgust^ 
or pester the newly-risen to be rich. Gloucester, 
with its four Boman streets, needed not to care that 
it's by-streets were narrow as those of Genoa, or of 
Perigueux — needed not to raze the gates reared 
against the Welsh. "What hath Gloucestershire 
achieved? " wrote one. Nay, what hath it not un- 
done ? King Edward's Gate and the great Cross in 
the College-Close; the Guest-Hall and St. Kyne- 
burgh's; churches, friaries, and forts; the High Cross 
and the King's-Board; nay, even the permanent 
pillory — all are gone ! Gone as the incense-boat, 
in shape like a ship of gold, given by Edward the 
Third unto St. Peter's, in token of deliverance from 
shipwreck; gone as the gold cross of the Black 
Prince, and the heart and ear of gold given by his 
mother, Philippa. 
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Those who looked on old history written in stone 
as so much rubbish to be carted awaj, were prevail- 
ing, but the opposition of a Mr. Pitt (of Gloucester) 
doubled the expense of "the Removal of large, use- 
less, and awkward gates — and the opening to PubUck 
View Publick Buildings." If bell-casting had given 
way to pin-making, pin-making, had been stopped 
by making of war. Three thousand pounds worth of 
the pins which had kept three thousand pairs of 
hands in movement were yellowing in the obscurity of 
Gloucester warehouses ;-^for when (as Horace Wal- 
pole said) " Cousin America eloped with a Presby- 
terian parson, she scorned to pin her gown with them." 
"Commodious little implements," says Mr. Ash- 
mead, himself inclined to call spades spades, and 
pins pins, but nurtured on periphrasis and dignified 
euphemism. Peace be to the pins I They are no 
longer made at Gloucester, though the schoolbooks 
insist on it they are. Boys and girls are still taught 
that untruth, though they Uve in the very town. 
Years and years ago, the pin-trade travelled to towns 
where there was much machinery, and the very name 
of " pinner " is extinct save in old deeds, or on old 
tombstones. 

Regrets for the war, sorrow for the poor families 
starving wholesale when thrown out of work — ^which 
employed their youngest, weakest, and least skilled, 
with their best — lists of the names of the hands em- 
ployed in the twelve divisions of labour in the art of 
"Pinning," mix in Mr. Ashmead's notes with the 
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more lasting and intense interest of life on the Severn : 
the draughts of the fisheries ; the brass wire from 
copper ore (procured from Bristol) ; the weight of 
shad and twait, sturgeon and lamprey; the boiling 
of pins with block tin and argul (the lees of wine); 
the wages a female child^ six years of age, may earn 
at "pinning;" the number of eggs in a salmon of 
seventeen pounds weight; calculations showing the 
quantity of food produced from ten thousand acres 
of land, and a hundred salmon of seventeen pounds 
weight, to be about the same ; the supposed stages in 
the mysterious life of the salmon as samlet, as botcher, 
as gilling, until he swims full-grown fish, capable 
of weighing seventy pounds ; the weights which he 
may attain at different stages of his growth, the short 
time in which he may double it if a good Uttle sal- 
mon, making the best use of sea-air and sea-water — 
are recorded on these yellow pages with the zealous 
interest of the Gloucestershire man. The pin-trade 
has gone to Birmingham and elsewhere. The salmon- 
fisheries are not what they used to be ; but still, by 
the river, the salmon feeds minds as well as bodies. 
Maybe he is left, in mercy, as a puzzle to supply 
matter for thought and speech. There is still so 
much room for strife, though modem experiments 
have settled some things, and slightly softened the 
disputes of foi-mer days. Talk of religious contro- 
versy I Talk of party politicks ! Why friendships 
have been sundered by the salmon I He has divided 
families, parted lovers, diverted legacies from their 
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intended course by his culpable habits of conceal- 
ment — :by the mystery devised for him, or by him. 
Does he go to the sea in his first year, or in his 
second? In what month does he go? How long 
does he stay ? How long does it take him to gain a 
given weight? Does he go back to the river that 
bred him ? Has any one yet hit on the right kind 
of fish-ladder to help him ? Can he colonize ? Is he 
the fish of the future, to spread with the British 
race ? Mythick as he is, may he not be the Western 
counterpart of the Mystick Fish of the East? Un- 
certainty extends even to the very variety of names 
under which he manifests himself ; so that you may 
differ, not unpleasantly, as to whether the smolt of 
one river be the samlet of another ; whether grill, 
grilse, or gilling, be the better word. Is anything 
certain except that every river that has any salmon 
at all has the very best in the country, and would, 
if helped, or let alone, in some way or other, be the 
most prolifick of all ? Is anything certain except 
that nearly every man knows aU about the salmon, 
and nearly every man thinks his neighbour knows 
next to nothing? Is anything certain except that 
his bite at your bait is the most exquisite of shocks 
of joy ? — the sole pleasure which does not pall ; 
more lasting than love, keen as thrills of art I 

Mr. Ashmead found men, who had watched the 
fisheries all their days, stopping their ears (as such do 
still) against those who made experiments. He found 
the daring enterprize of sending salmon by coach to 
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London discussed with the doubts and the hundred 
hesitations which are the pain and weariness of pro- 
jectors; but he interlines his journal to say that it 
was done, and names a kinsman of his own as paying 
five hundred a year for the carriage of salmon for 
sale in London, to the owners of the " Champion," that 
rapid machine, a surprize to it's time, which the next 
generation called " the old heavy." In token whereof 
that kinsman augmented his coat of arms with a sal- 
mon argent^ sautant, asking needless permission of the 
Herald's College, and none at all of the Somersetshire 
Whittingtons, one of whose salmon argent, sautant, he 
thus " conveyed," or poached. Alack ! The salmon 
himself is said to change with the times ! According 
to a Scptch angler, once there were good old times 
" when the fesh were na sae pawky, and were satis- 
fied with a grey turkey, or a muckle white wing fly ! " 
and the love of luxurious eating has been followed 
by the spirit of revolt. As Mr. Frank Buckland puts 
it, " The hard-and-fast line of close-seasons I believe 
to be a mistake, as the fish will not obey Acts of 
Parliament." We have heard of the coach that 
could be driven through any Bill, but that salmon 
should leap over their own special Act, is a sign of 
the times which palsies the pen. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"THE CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AS 
PRIESTLEY KNEW IT." (1733 TO 1804.) 

'* Barefaced and brutal immorality and intemperance per- 
vaded the land, from the highest to the lowest classes of 
Society. The Established Chm-ch was torpid, so far as it was 
not a scandal, &c. &c. The Law was a cess-pool of iniquity 
and cruelty. Adam Smith was a new prophet whom few re- 
garded Birmingham, though already the centre 

of a considerable industry, was a mere village, as *' (sic) " com- 
pared with it's present extent Stage-coaches had not 

yet reached Birmingham, and it took three days to get to 
London. Even canals were a recent and much- opposed 
invention No one knew that two of the old elemen- 
tal bodies, air and water, are compounds, and that a third, 
fire, is not a substance, but a motion." — T. H. Huxley. 

" Frequent mention being made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. John- 
son knit his brows, and in a stem manner inquired, *Why do 
we hear so much of Dr. Priestley ? ' " — Boswell. 

" In the year 1791, Dr. Priestley, the most spotless and in- 
nocent of men, as well as the most sagacious of philosophers, 
and the most laborious and ingenious of theologians, was 
driven from his home by the insane riots at Birmingham." 

Belsham's Life of Lindsey. 

" If in the course of the " (moral) "instruction the name of 

God were mentioned, he " (Mr. Dixon) "saw no harm in it." 

Me. Dixon, Ghmrman of the Birmingham School-Boa/rd, 

IF Dr. Johnson was " a Gigantick Genius, fit to 
grapple with whole Libraries," what shall be 
said of him who assaults three-parts of a century ? 
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It may be that if he had wrestled with libraries he 
would have let centuries alone. Was it part of the 
^' brutal and barefaced immorality " of the last cen- 
tury that Adam Smith was ^^new/' as well as regarded 
by "few" (Mr. Fox himself being the chief scomer of 
the null, new science) ? Was it brutal that Birming- 
ham, " as compared with it's present extent " (sic), 
should have been " a mere village, not yet reached 
by stage-coaches"? Was it inmioral that it took 
three days to travel from Birmingham to London ? 
Was it " barefaced," or what was it, not to know 
about air, fire, and water ? Was it intemperate, by 
the bye, that canals were " recent "? Confirm these 
statements who can I Make English of them who 
may ! In 1778, Birmingham had fifty thousand in- 
habitants, and one hundred and forty-two ways of 
spelling it's own name. So far back as 1747, two 
stage-coaches had " begun flying " from Birmingham 
to London, making the journey in two days. Why 
not have added to the sins of those seventy-one years 
by stating that, until 1757, Birmingham had no regular 
fish supply ? Then, the nutritious, though, perhaps, 
"intemperate " cod began to be brought into " Brom- 
wicham," ^ that "town of as great a fame for hearty, 
wilful disloyalty to the King as any place in Eng- 
land." " A recent and much-opposed invention were 
Canals " I Indeed I So recent was the invention in 
England as 1134. In 1768, Birmingham "set it's 
Bells to ringing the whole day on the receiving the 
^ Clarendon. 
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agreeable news that the King had signed the Bill 
for making the Navigable Canal from Birming- 
ham to Wolverhampton." When Worcester in 1790, 
and Warwick in 1793, wished to make Canals to 
Birmingham, that they might share the cheap Coals 
and other good things brought thither by barge, 
Birmingham held meetings to oppose ^^ measures so 
pregnant with mischief to it's Manufacturers, and 
injurious to the Inhabitants at large." This does 
not prove canals to have been opposed, except when 
they were thought likely to raise prices. 

It is more true; and sadder still, that, " at the very 
dawn of the nineteenth century there were people in 
Birmingham capable of treating the practicability of 
that stupendous work, the Warwick and Coventry 
Canal-Tunnel, with the greatest ridicule andreproba- 
tion 1 " and of denying that it's cuttings could be cut, 
or it's embankments banked. Indeed, Birmingham 
objected to the *^ cleaning and enlightening "of it's own 
self; and 1,269 ratepayers were "inclinable to defeat 
sooppressive andill-judged a scheme." Some one was, 
now and then, stifled in the mud, but the town (they 
said) had "fewer Accidents and Robberies in pro- 
portion to it's size than others ; which might, per- 
haps, be, in part, attributed to it's Want of Lamps." 
What had honest mien to do with lamps? What 
the poor, or the sober ? The lamp gave the villain 
an opportunity of perpetrating mischief — ^mischief 
hindered by honest, sober, kindly darkness. The 
lamp lighted the affluenff, or extravagant, home from 
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taverns and ale-houses on dark nights. Look what 
harm had been done by the lamp in the City of 
London I There the yillain had lost his fear of 
being observed prowling about the streets, lantern in 
hand, in search for honest men — ^with something in 
their pockets. No 1 Let the interested, or the wealthy, 
pay for their own conveniency, and let them not 
enslave posterity by a perpetual " Act of Parlia- 
ment for Cleansing, Enlightening, and Removing of 
Nuisances I" 

"Bromicham" (wrote Clarendon), "a town so 
generally wicked that it had risen upon small parties 
of the King's, and killed, or taken them prisoners, and 
sent them to Coventry; declaring a more Peremp- 
tory Malice to his Majesty than any other place." .... 
In 1791, the "Peremptory Malice" was declared 
against sedition and dissent, and the Town was 
riotous for Church and King. For what would you 
look when a town is so perverse as to have one hun- 
dred and forty-two ways of spelling it's own name ? It 
was riot for riot's sake therein. Birmingham seems 
always to have loved any kind of coarse disturbance, 
from cock-fighting and bull-baiting to burning Dr. 
Priestley's scientific machinery, and breaking the 
gilded cut-glass font of the New Jerusalem' Chapel. 
Anything for a riot I There was the Great Riot of 
1791, and the Little Riot of 1793, which arose out of 
the levy of the rate to pay for the Great Riot ; and 
the Scarcity-Riots of 1799, when "sixpenny loaves 
but two-pounders appeared;" and Reform-Bill Riots, 
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and Chartist Biots; and there is or was chronic, 
organized, normal riot in the Caucus, the Town- 
Council, and the School-Board. 

Some years before the Great Riot, good Mr. Ash- 
mead had his heart made glad by visiting that 
*^ enterprizing and industrious Town, viewing, at 
Soho, the wonderful efforts of Boulton's genius. His 
Lakes and his Cascades, his Economy of Fire and 
Water, the Improvement made by himself and Watt 
in the Fire-Engine ; his Plate-work, his Sword- 
Hilts, his Diamonds of Foil or Steel, his ingenious 
Making of that Uttle Convenient part of our Dress — 
the Button, guilded, or that seems to the Vulgar 
Eye to consist of Diamonds, or such like costly Or- 
naments." 

Mr. Ashmead, seeking " the soul of goodness in 
things evil," was happy in that boisterous, busy 
Tillage, among the moneyers, the buttoneers, and the 
spanglers ; and only sorry when Birmingham wares 
were found to be mere Brummagem. John Taylor, 
" an uncommon genius, the Shakespeare or Newton 
of his day, as being the Inventor of the Birmingham 
Gilt Button,"^ could never have meant that sublime 
creation to have been vended as " gilt," when it was 
merely "dipped;" nor as "plated," when merely 
"silvered : " nor could Boulton have approved " the 
white alloy, bearing some slight resemblance to sil- 
ver, popularly called ^ soft tommy y " of which there 
would seem to be some in the Huxleyan statements. 
^ Hutton. 
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Passing again through Birmingham, not long after 
the Great Riot, Mr. Ashmead learnt how much more 
pleasant it was to be taken for the Bishop of Dur- 
ham (as he sometimes was, by strangers), than for 
Dr. Priestley in the streets of Birmingham. He 
had left his inn, the " Hen and Chickens," for a stroll ; 
but soon found himself the object of looks, gestures^ 
growls, and murmurs. A little mob followed him 
back to the inn. He went within, and asked the 
landlord if he could say what all this meant ? He 
was told that the crowd mistook him for Dr. Priest- 
ley. "Do I resemble Dr. Priestley?" asked Mr. 
Ashmead. He could not but smile on hearing that 
there was a general likeness between them, which 
lay less in resemblance of feature, or person, than in 
the eminent respectability, benignity, and cheerful- 
ness of countenance, common to each. Mr. Blaise 
found a good jest that lasted long, in the fact that 
his brother-i'-law — who was sound in doctrine, 
" honest " in politicks, a friend to all due subordi- 
nation, though, perhaps, hardly owning to the fuU 
the great power given to Mr. Blaise, as precentor, 
by the statutes; power, which allowed him, James 
Charles Blaise, to call on the prebendaries, and even 
require the dean, to sing in the choir (not that Mr. 
Blaise would on any account bring on himself "such 
suffering as must then ensue to a man whose favourite 
pursuit was musick-excellence 1 ") — ^that brother Ash- 
mead should bear any manner of likeness to that 
" Friend of Compulsory Liberty, Civil and Beligious ; 
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that treasonable Correspondent of Franklin, and of 
tlie United Irishmen* of the Club sitting at the Con- 
vent of the Jacobins, of the Club sitting at Tammany 
Hall; that illogical Logician, who, after futile at- 
tempts to efface the brand-mark of Calvin, bore it 
complacently, changing it's name from Predestina- 
tion to Philosophical Necessity; that 

man who was, like none other, both a Socinian and 
a Millenarian, a Necessitarian and a Materialist." 
Well, well— that "Leaven of Mankind;" "that 
first of Philosophers and of Christians ; " that 
"Friend of the Human Eace;"that "Foe of a 
Hierarchy equally the bane of Christianity and of 
Ilehgious Liberty;" that "great mind, parallel to 
Socrates, Galileo, and the Holy Men of old;" — that 
Priestley, whose "fame, already conspicuous to every 
civilized Nation of the World," was " to rise, like a 
Phoenix, from the flames of his elaboratory with re- 
novated vigour, and shine with brighter corruscation." 
(It is thought to be the first Dr. Darwin who " cor- 
ruscates " in that last sentence.) Nor is the after- 
glow wanting, nor " the mystick dance, not without 
song," of the next century, when on Saturday, the 
first of August, 1874, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
twice Mayor of Birmingham, called on his hearers, 
" to show on that occasion they were united in tuning 
their harps to the praise of the glorious doctor of 
Phlogiston," thus mingling the meeting-house and the 
" Elaboratory " in delicious union. " My dearest 
wife" (wrote Mr. Ashmead to Mr. Blaise) "will 
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scarce be proud to have me mistook for one of those 
Sectarists who have so long been in full cry hunting 
down the Establishment in Church and State ; who 
have a plan for propagating Republicanism ; who 
would wish to be esteemed the most candid and 
Liberal^ but have no little degree of Bigotry: — a 
Socinian who seems in his Books^ instead of the 
Principles of Nonconformity, to inculcate the Prin- 
ciples of Anarchy. In this Birmingham, an immense 
Town of Trade, and consequently populous and 
tumultuous, they coin Religions as well as Money— 
equally counterfeit. I was conveyed to the New 
Jerusalem Chapel, where the old Superstition of the 
Millenarians is now revived. Some obscure Pro- 
phecies and some figurative Descriptions in the 
Revelation the only parts of Scripture read, and 
some Hymns sung tending to revive the Notions of 
Saints and their King on Earth. The Preacher 
clothed in a surplice open in Front, with a golden 
Girdle about his Middle. His Doctrine tended to 
prove that his Congregation alone were the true 
Members of Christ's Kingdom here on Earth while 
all others lay in Corruption, but this spiritual Man 
was not without Temporal Views, for he addressed 
his Audience upon the sale of the Hymn-books he 
himself published, which I found to be very great." 

These be old things and new. 

This preacher would seem to have been poor Mr. 
Proud, whose " large and very costly cut and gilded 
glass Font" was shattered by a hand-grenade thrown 
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through a window of the first of the meeting-houses 
called after Emanuel Swedenborg. He was not 
without " Temporal Views." He dispersed the mob 
of 1791, by the prompt and judicious measure of 
throwing the chapel-coUection of money from his 
door-steps into the street. They left off wrecking 
his chapel, and went away shouting "The New Jeru- 
salem for Ever 1 " In 1793, some one set his pews on 
fire. He printed his piteous thanks to "the Gentle- 
men of the Establishment, and others who had so 
nobly come forward with a professed desire of bring- 
ing to light that daring and vile Incendiary." 

I leave out some remarks in Mr. Ashmead's letter 
which savour of the draught of a sermon : — "Calvin, 
Servetus, and Johan Van Leyden," did " flourish " 
at much the same time, and they may (as is hinted) 
have had much more in common than they would 
have allowed; just as the mob which destroyed Dr. 
Priestley's house and Meeting-house on the day his 
friends drank to the Mob that caused " the fall of the 
King's Castle at Paris," was, in very deed, the same 
Mob, one with that of Birmingham, " Equally unapt 
for a manly, moral, regulated Liberty I " " Though 
why " (wrote Mr. Ashmead) " Men should call the 
Mob of Birmingham ^ a deluded Populace,' and the 
Mob of Paris, 'a population enlightened by the grand 
Luminary which has arisen on America and France, 
and will illuminate the whole World ;' .why one 
should consist of Savages, and the other of Patriots; 
why the * sacrilegious ' hands which tore, and feet 
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which trod. Dr. Priestley's books and papers were 
more vile than those which made haste to slaughter 
De Launaj I leave it for others to Detennine, 
haying forgot myself I'm sensible and detain'd jou 
too long." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** He '' (Edmund Burke) ** came to see me not long before 
he died. I then lived on Hampstead-hill. * Come, Erskine,' 
said he, holdiag out his hand, ' let us forget all ; I shall soon 
quit this stage, and wish to die in peace with everybody, 
especially you.* I reciprocated the sentiment, and we took a 
turn round the grounds. Suddenly he stopped. An extensive 
prospect broke upon him. He stood wrapt in thought, gazing 
on the sky as the sun was setting. * Ah ! Erskine,' he said, 
pointing towards it, *you cannot spoil that, because you can- 
not reach it ; it would otherwise go ; yes, the firmament itself 
— ^you and your reformers would tear it aU down.* ** — ^Lobd 
Ebskine. 

- " I have now finished reading again most of Burke's works. 
Admirable ! — The greatest man since Milton.** — Macaulay. 

THOSE who have come after Mr. Ashmead^ and 
will come — ^who have studied, and may study, 
with tender care, his commonplace-books, his ^* Me-» 
moriae Technicse," or *^ Books of Reference to those 
Authours within my own Beading who have treated 
of the most important Points of Divinity" — have 
observed, may observe, the variations of more than 
a century's modes of unbelief in the varying argu- 
ments Mr. Ashmead gathers up as weapons of cut 
and thrust against *^the Libertine and the Infidel." 
For old foes with new armour are old brands bur- 
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nifihed, or new brands forged. Dick, as an under- 
graduate, makes passes at the shades of Hobbes and 
Shaftesbury, and of "the whole race who," in the 
early part of his century, " called themselves Free- 
thinkers." As a young deacon, he is on guard 
against the Latitudinarians, and there is the bitter- 
ness of old love in his glance at Bolingbroke, once 
Oxford's pride and darling, " adorned with the 
choicest gifts that God hath yet thought fit to bestow 
on the children of men." * Then come the heat and 
burden of the day: the warfare of the beneficed priest, 
the strife without and within, the French Encyclopse- 
dists, the English sceptical historians, the fanatical 
party within the Church, the party fretting against, 
and fretted by, creeds and subscriptions. 

A " paper-book " that begins with " Mr. Locke's 
Definition of Tyranny" — not without some twist 
turning it to the government of the Elector of 
Hanover — and ends with " a few Notes on a Sub- 
ject that seem'd to me to require 'em — the extream 
Absurdity of Mr. Locke's Supposition of an origi- 
nal Contract between the Government and the 
governed" — shows the changes of circumstance 
rather than of principle. Politicks begin to bear 
fuller on religion, religion on politicks. The graver 
talk among clerkly friends is of the "incessant course 
of Dissipation, and giddy and passionate Pursuit of 
Amusement and Entertainment, (not to speak of 
Gaming, and the grosser and more Vicious Indul- 
1 Swift. 
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gences,) which mark the Times." Discussion, which 
had been used to turn on *^the Folly and Madness of 
the Atheist," the " Absurdity and want of Candour 
of the Sceptick," bends to the " Pernicious Sophistry 
of the Social Contract," the " Mental Anarchy of 
Modern Philosophy," the " Political Dangers to be 
apprehended from the (self-styled) Bational Dis- 
senters." 

Molly shivers by her fire as old Oxford tra- 
ditions she would fain have ceased to credit seem 
proven true. Shameful toasts are drimk, craving 
King George's head in a charger ; and pamphlets 
hint at another Ehud for another Eglon, King of 
Moab. Dr. Weston preaches in the Abbey, on the 
thirtieth of January, 1793, on the humiliation due 
for that old crime of England newly copied in France ; 
that ^' awful, and until its day, unparalleled crime ! 
Would to God it had never been paralleled in our 
neighbouring Kingdom I " Weeping for the Queen 
of France and her most unhappy children, Molly 
fashions her black gown, and hears of unkempt, un- 
washed Charles Fox and courtly Charles Grey 
alike scouting the public mourning for Lewis XVI. 
by a shameful show of buff and blue, — not without 
being followed by the Furies, for, in North country 
legend. Grey, in fulness of power and popularity, is 
haunted by a vision of horrour, such as the Witches 
showed Macbeth. 

Dick is Molly's support. That " happy tempera- 
ment of body and mind," in which he could not help 
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resembling Dr. Priestley^ bears him np^ and her with 
him. He paces the room in honesty wholesome^ 
righteous wrath ; then warns himself and his friends, 
and sometimes his flock, not to suffer the evil deeds 
of a gang of "frantick Ruffians (permitted by an 
Higher Power, for Purposes which must be excellent 
since they are willed by Him,) to draw us into the 
Folly of Misanthropic Declamation, as if there were 
an Entire Degeneracy of the Times, since it hath 
ever been noted that Bad Opinions of Mankind 
naturally lead to Misanthropy, and, when these are 
applied to the Universe, they lead to Atheism." 
Dear Dick 1 his two favourite subjects — treated of in 
I know not how many sermons; delivered, oh, so 
many times I — ^were, " The Necessity, Reasonableness, 
and Comfort of Belief ;" and " The Excellence and 
Utility of Contentment." Every thing was on it's 
proof in his day, as in ours; but we do take the bene- 
fits of contentment a little for granted: whereas Dick 
was constrained by custom of rhetorick to lay down 
why and how it was good and valuable. Proof I Why 
you had then to set to work to give proof of the 
advantages of civilization and of the restraints of law ! 
If you read somewhere that Montesquieu, or even 
Kousseau, had paid some complimentary acknow- 
ledgment to the sublimity of the Scriptures, you were 
thankful, and used it in your sermon, without very 
close inquiry into original authorities. It was a 
brittle weapon you handled, but when, as " at this 
time," you were "fighting wdth Infidelity joro ari$ 
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et fociSy'^^ you caught at the first that lay to hand, 
Your foe was as uncritical as yourself. If you were 
but poorly armed and accoutred, he fell on you 
himself unclothed, and, scythe in hand, with savage 
war-cries of " First Principles ! " and "Philosophical 
Necessity ! " 

[N.B. This was what was said by Mr. Ash- 
mead, but on the other side it was written: 
" Philosophy rose in a mass to drive on the wedge 
ofwar!"] 

It must be owned Dick did not quite convince 
his friends that all was for good. It might be so, 
they said : it was to be hoped it was. And though 
some wished they had his faith, and his even spirits, 
they thought that the cheerful, though ardent, tem- 
per with which it was his blessing to be born had 
more to do with his happiness than had his preaching 
or practice of the virtue of contentment. Certainly 
there was excuse if Ashmead's friends saw nothing 
but the foulness of the flood, and were stunned by the 
noise of it's raging. Avert their eyes as best they 
could from France, what was to be seen iij England? 
Which of the currents would prevail ? They had 
not the solace of knowing their foes were as gloomy 
as themselves. If one side feared " an Invasion of 
Republican Madness and Folly," the other "saw 
that the Country was against them." If one lamented 
the wounds dealt to the Church by some who left 
their livings, and some who kept them, the other 
^ Warburton. 
M 
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grieyed that ^'the clei^ seemed to be more orthodox 
than they were in the last reign^ and more bigotted." 
Either side beheld ** a deluded populace." Either 
side " looked on its Native Country with Pity and 
Indignation." Either side bemoaned a fatal apathy 
in the nation^ slow to hear the cry of Church and 
King, or stopping it's ears against the din of ^^ the 
Great Principles which would ensure the Happiness 
of all Europe, and all Mankind." In short, whether 
your party ** rejoiced in Dr. Price's noble and excel' 
lent Discourse," and deplored that the " rancourous 
Eloquence of Mr. Burke should have given a turn 
to the Country;" or "admired Mr. Burke's eloquence, 
approved his politicks, adoredhis Chivalry," — neither, 
however proven might be the " Utility of Content- 
ment," had attained it's felicity. Molly had more 
ground than common for every woman's belief in 
every age — that the girls growing up are more pert, 
presuming, and frivolous, than the girls of her own 
girlhood. Worse ways, checked by the fashion of a 
sober, or, at least, demure Court, came in again when 
the Prince of Wales took the mastery of himself. 
So said some : with the spread of French philosophy, 
of bad books from Geneva and Botterdam, said 
others. If people were not more wicked, they were, 
at any rate, less ashamed. There was at least one 
house in the Bishoprick, as in other counties, in 
which country-gentlemen were said to mimick the 
blasphemous orgies of Medmenham. It was said, 
as if it were noteworthy, and to his honour, that the 
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baronet of most fashion in the county allowed no 
insult to religion to be uttered at his table. Phill 
made this an excuse for dining with him^ when 
blamed by the ladies^ who had been driven to re-> 
nounce their subscription-assemblies by Sir Henry 
and his friends coming to them so very far from sober. 
Sir Henry owned his faults with so much frankness, 
and wished he could reform with so much fervour, 
that priests and ladies never gave him up. Mrs. 
Ashmead had made much of him when his parents 
were cruel to that dear, little, only boy — ever black 
and blue from chastisement ; nor did she cease to 
excuse him at their expense. It was but " Fie, fie. 
Sir Harry I " when she met him leaving the Cockpit 
with blood on his boots. A meeting-house now 
stands on the site of that famous Cockpit Southey 
went to Durham to see before he wrote of Enghsh 
sports in Espriella's letters; and gentlemen no longer 
go into the street with blood of game-cocks on their 
boots; nor could they make such graceful apologies 
as did Sir Harry to my Molly. One of his set made 
his horse leap a garden-wall into the midst of a party 
of young ladies. He made his excuses with a grace 
so charming that it ended in a wedding. It was the 
scone man, who, on being told by his doctor that he 
had worn out the coat of his stomach by too high 
living, cried gaily, " Then I'll live in my waistcoat I " 
He might, you know: waistcoats, as well as coats, 
were of solid fabric then. Men, on hunting-mornings, 
broke their fast on pie of goose and game, and drank 
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with it the richest cream. The Bishop himself in- 
hibited his nephew's breakfasts of toasted and but- 
tered ginger-bread, with green tea. The women, too, 
were tough, and lived over ninety on plum-cake — 
the term plum-cake being used to express the most 
daring of diet, challenging the most defiant of diges- 
tions, — digestions meet for county ladies who rode 
to canvass the city freemen in scarlet habits, and 
threw their drawing-room chairs out of windows that 
their own mob might break them up to break the 
heads of their neighbour's mob. 

We must be fair. It was not all well or good in that 
much maligned century. Probably, Lady Byron — 
known as " The Election-Babe," because bom to 
parents, childless during fifteen years of wedlock, 
after the contest of 1792 — was a great improvement 
on her mother, who rode through Durham in scarlet to 
grant the kiss demanded by a voter who held out for 
the bribe of that salute being accorded him in his own 
house. Her mother was the more diverting, but both 
her parents were very much like that graceless By- 
ron's account of them; and "poor noodle " was another 
way of saying Sh* Ralph Milbanke. 

Great oaths ran in the blood of some families, as 
in that of Molly's Southern Dean, who wrote the 
most tender and graceful Latin verses ; but then 
his father had been in that army which " swore ter- 
ribly in Flanders." Swearing is, we may presume, 
now as unknown in the chapter as the barbarous 
practice of "butchering beasts" in the streets of 
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Durham. It died with the prebendary (far from 
the worst of them) who spoke very ill of the bells 
that rang him to his stall. There used to be a 
mythick tale that Dean Waddington, a tall man, of 
upright bearing and austere regard, kept in some 
dark closet in the deanery an old uniform he had 
worn in some imaginary youth of his as a soldier. 
It was his skeleton ; and he went furtively to look 
on it from time to time, with feelings of what kind, 
who knows ? They might be conjectured if you put 
to this another tale, that he had been met on the 
Continent in the colours of a layman! Francis 
Egerton did really wear a green coat when he left 
his Durham-stall for London. Bishop Bathurst 
refused to make a visit with him in town unless he 
changed " that coat of his for a black one." He 
complied. Perhaps he wore green as future Earl of 
Bridgewater, black as Prebendary of Durham; but 
he was* of the oddest, and carved for his dogs before 
he carved for his brother prebendaries at his own 
table. He ended his days in Paris, writing treatises 
on "the Evidences," and sending his dogs out for 
airings with a pair of horses and of footmen. 

Still even indecorum was kept within decorous, 
insular bounds. Men might be irregular, but hone 
attained the magnificent shamelessness of foreign 
Chapters, or of foreign Prelates. In his long tenure 
of minor office, Mr. Ashmead lived among preben- 
daries, some of whom were younger sons of great 
houses, in whom the priest was very subordinate to 
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'^ the gentleman ; " among others who were mean^ 
rich men, well meriting that '^ modesta admonitio ^' 
which the dean hath power to give them who live 
sordidly, and not according to their dignity ; and 
among some, even, who shamed great learning by 
great greed for money. Side by side with those who 
had little of the clerk, or of the priest, sate men 
whose piety might have saved cities. Sharp, like all 
of his house, full of Christian chivalry; Burgess, 
primitive in simplicity, in zeal, in labour; and Zouch, 
whose notes on Walton might have been written with 
such a pen^ as Wordsworth gives to the hand of 
Walton. 

^ ** There are no oolotms in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather whence Ihe pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men 
Dropped from an angel's wing." — ^Wobdswoeth. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

" They have made no sacrifices to their projects of greater 
value than their shoe-buckles." — Edmund Burke. 

" li'heroine du premier roman du monde, Clarisse Harlowe, 
portait des paniers." — Alfbed de Musset. 

'* Kegne auguste de la perruque, 
Le bourgeois qui te meconnait 

M6rite sur sa plate nuque 
D'avoir un etemel bonnet ; 

Et toi, siecle a Thumeur badine, 
Siecle tout convert d'amidon, 
Ceux qui meprisent ta farine 

Sont en horreur a Cupidon ! " 

Alfbed de Musset. 
" Avec ce mot de NcUwe, on a tout perdu." 

Chateaubbiand. 

"Le dix-huitieme siecle, le vrai grand siecle." 

Jules Michelet. 

THE men of pure minds whose names shine in 
the last chapter might protest, by practice, 
speech, pamphlets and sermons, against an abstrac- 
tion called "the Manners of the Age;" but their 
protests of word or deed were tempered with mild- 
ness, were pitiful, were genial, when compared with 
those of Puritans before them, and " EvangeUcals " 
after. They did not seek to see harm in everything; 
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to find the Boul of evil in the common pleasures of 
social life. 

Fifty years or so later, manners were so changed 
among the clergy that the most genial of head- 
masters. Dr. Elder (beloved of boys), was noted as 
genial for heading his boys at the play bespoken by 
Durham School. Yet excellent archdeacons used 
to go to a not unworthy theatre every night it was 
open. 

About 1777 there were in the company of the 
northern circuit, Shield, afterwards of the King's 
Band, and of the opera ; Holcroft ; Cunningham, 
whose poems are not wholly forgotten ; and Perry, 
in later days, of the " Morning Advertiser." Then 
came the Kembles. The Sharps were almost as 
zealous for Shakespeare and musick as for the Church 
and human weal. The good Sharps! None ever 
spoke of them without "^oorf " before their name I 
I suppose the worst thing ever done by the whole 
family was, that the Archdeacon ceiled all the 
churches he could, and sashed their windows. Let 
us blame the poor century (used to such blame!) 
for his dislike to mullions. By his old house at the 
Water-gate, stand high on the Norman wall some 
of his trophies; spoils won in war with the east-end 
of the Abbey; — ^mullions wrenched from the windows 
of the Nine Altars. He had a weekly concert in his 
house, and played fhe violoncello with fervour in 
town, with frenzy at his country-living. His brother 
Granville performed "duetts" upon two flutes at 
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one time, to the conviction of doubters that such a 
deed could be done. Granville, all fire and sweet- 
ness, whose Bible was his statute-book, both before 
and after he learnt common-law to plead for a slave 
— Granville would lay down his two flutes to tell of 
the happy days when he read all Shakespeare, sit- 
ting in an apple-tree in his father's garden at Both- 
bury; then turn to join his harmonious brothers and 
sisters, in "singing at sight," an accomplishment 
which Shield, " a plain, venerable man " (almost B 
father in Israel), assured him would "add to his 
own earthly happiness, and prepare him to bear a 
choral part hereafter," — Shield, whose four days' 
travel through English lanes with Haydn had been 
more unto him than many years of study, and even 
as a fore-taste of Paradise ! Granville Sharp, of the 
Madrigal Club, and more than of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, being it's Paladin; a happier Quixote, who 
freed slaves without being stoned ; combating 
Priestley, proclaiming the Millennium, and yet not 
holding aloof from plays, operas, balls and concerts; 
might be taken as the type of that best part of the 
eighteenth century — eagerness for good, and keen- 
ness against evil, without asceticism. 

Fifty years later, even the solemn game of whist, 
with guinear-points for bishops, and such a bishop as 
Henry Phillpotts for your partner, was a faded 
frivolity, or a wicked waste of time ! 

" HHas ! — Et d&vbx regnes de poudre ; 
En un dermrsi^cle efac^ / " 
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Eyen as they shook their powdermg-gowns^ and 
found no dust of wheat on brocade or velvet ; so 
those good men shook off what there was of ill in 
the gaiety of those about them. They were as little 
sullied as my Molly's neckerchieves and ruffles were 
soiled by her scented snuff. My Molly had learnt 
to take snuff at the dancing-school. She and other 
girls pilfered snuff from their master's box^ when 
his back was turned: they hid it in the pockets 
which were then made in ladies' gowns to receive 
the whale-bone, the main-stay of the bodice. When 
Molly promised her hand in marriage, she wished to 
give up taking snuff. Mr. Ashmead would not suffer 
her to sacrifice even so trifling a pleasure. Probably 
a twelve years' engagement justMed, nay demanded, 
the harmless sedative. So, with pretty little wishes, 
and entreaties that her husband would permit her 
to renounce " a mere trick, a naughty girl's trick," 
Mrs. Ashmead went on taking her snuff. It was 
an added grace; it was her play of the fan, her 
placing of a patch. It was piquant to contrast the 
little trick with the dazzling white of her attire, and 
with the fairness of skin that so often mates the ex- 
quisite golden red, which was the colour of her hair. 
Molly was made to soothe men by much listening, 
and wise, soft, slow, and measured speech — ^timed 
by soft breaks and pauses for threading of her 
needle, or for breathing in the perfumed powder. 
Archdeacon (John) Sharp taught her to smoke, and 
she could soon keep her pipe a-glow longer than he 
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his. It should have been the most picturesque of 
pipes^ filled with the most fragrant of tobacco. It 
was a clay-pipe, and Dr. Sharp persuaded her to 
inhale "British Medicated Herb-Tobacco," as he 
did, to clear his clear head. Never mind : in it's 
aromatick fumes Molly often saw dear Oxford, it's 
old beauties and it's new, while listening with placid 
interest to all he had done, was doing, or would do, 
at Bamburgh Castle. 

At Bamburgh, we see her, through the fumes of 
over ninety years, sitting smoking by the Archdeacon 
at a window, looking at such a sunset as Mr. Ash- 
mead declares he has never seen elsewhere. Her 
husband likes listening to Dr. Sharp, but it must be 
out of doors ; and he tempers his warm approval of 
Sharp's deeds and designs with pertinent questions, 
and not unkindly smiles. Mr. Ashmead notes in 
writing his *^ wonder at the Industry and Ingenuity 
of" his "hospitable Entertainer ; " his "Admiration 
of his Benevolence, which has rendered that ancient 
Citadel a Blessing to distress'd Mariners of all Na- 
tions, and a Comfort to the Poor of this Country, 
and stored in Vaults and Granaries, Shop and Sur- 
gery, all that can assist the Labourer on Land, or 
the Shipwreck'd Sailor. Here the Poor may buy 
Bread-Corn at 4 Shillings per Bushel, be the Mar- 
ket-Price ever so high, (this is humane, and none 
will grumble save the Tenants of the Estate,) and 
find Publick Mills to grind it. There are Cloaths 
for the Naked — and a Publick Mangle — Apparatus 
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to reyive the half-drown'd^ and thirty well-air'd Beds 
to receive them ; for the Drown'd all that befits their 
decent. Christian Burial, and, to hinder Shipwreck 
at all, a day-watch kept for eight Months of the 
Year, Horse-patrols along the Sea-Coast, guns fir'd 
Night and Morning, Signals and Rockets. Every 
Precaution taken to prevent small as well as great 
Dangers, the Castle-clock from the Violence of Wind, 
and Effects of Weather, as well as Ships from Wreck, 
and a Stone Castle from Lightening. Conductors 
on every side, and sure never was such a Philoso- 
phical Don Quixot ! for it is his subject of Lamen- 
tation that there has been no storm of Lightening 
yet violent enough to test his experiment. As scarce 
any Convenience in the Castle but answers two or 
three ends, high and low, so nothing is too great for 
my Host to attempt, and nothing too little for him 
to attend to, from educating 120 Boys and Girls, 
relieving 900 sick people in one year, founding a 
Library for the Clergy, and restoring the Chapel, 
(he is the only man who is likely to use it,) to weigh- 
ing up twenty thousand Tons of wreck'd Goods, or 
emptying out, and enlarging a Well 25 Fathom deep. 
His ardour to entertain me by showing this Horrid 
Pit, hoUow'd out of the Rock, was very near costing 
me a Nose, for hastily carrying the Frame in which 
the Candles were placed he confoundedly singed my 
nostril. However, the method of exhibiting the well 
was ingenious and safe, and every Projection in the 
Bock distinctly shewn. Thus hath his Good Nature 
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conducted the Eye of his Guest from the Golden 
Point of tlie chief of his Lightening-Conductors 45 
Feet higher than the Castle, to the Bottom of the 
Chain in the Well, which is about 140 feet. No 
Party Dispute stops or interrupts the Cuixent of his 
Charity, and no Prejudice prevents a fair Trial to 
any Instrument, Medicine or Invention of whatsoever 
Nature thought likely to be of real Use. The 
Luxury of a good Action may be perceived by the 
Exultation of the Dr's. Countenance upon the Recital 
of the many and great Cures wrought in this place, 
and of Hhe many and most grateful Letters receiv'd 
from Foreigners for the exceeding useful Signals, 
and for the very Seasonable Relief, and The Blessing 
of Heaven on this Institution may be seen by the 
Success which has attended it." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Nons allons k tonte ohose gais et spiritnelB, &is6s, pom- 
mad^, souriantB." — H. dk Balzao. 

'* In their stead, behold advancing, 

Modem men and women dancing I 

Step and dress alike express, 

Above, below, from top to toe, 

Male and female awkwardness. 

Without a hoop, without a ruffle. 

One eternal jig and shuffle ; 

Where's the air, and where's the gait? 

Where's the feather in the hat ? 

Where's the frizzed toup6e ? and where 

Oh, Where's the powder for their hair ? 

Where are all their former graces ? " 

Cathebine Fanshawe. 
" Qu'on ne s'y trompe pas : ce vetement noir que porte les 
hommes de notre temps est un symbole terrible ; pour en venir 
la, il a fallu que les armures tombassent piece a piece et les 
broderies fleur k fleur." — Alfeed de Musset. 

THE putting on of new white raiment has ever 
been an outward promise or token of change 
for the better, but the RepubUck (that very Goddess 
Reason herself, or Virtue) would seem to have 
exacted offerings of much of man's clothing, and 
nearly all that of woman. At " her feet of fire " 
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were flung periwigs and pigtails, swords and shoe- 
buckles, ruffles and ribands, and, if not all bis rai- 
ment — all that was fashioned as if he were going to 
Court. "Amidon" rose before the Republick as 
incense, and as dust in her path was the shaking out 
of hair-powder. Woman naturally outsped man in 
sacrifice ; and soon, clad in one scanty but classick 
gannent, ran in the front, strewing her shifts and 
stockings in the way. 

Now there are two reasons for everything, — even 
to the wearing of wigs. Citizens of France or of the 
British Isles left oflf their wigs because America had 
left off her's ; and she, poor thing, did so because few 
of her sons could make or dress a wig. Dr. Priest- 
ley, clinging longer to his periwig than to many of 
his many principles, tells us that he ceased to wear 
it in America because there was no man in his 
neighbourhood to trim it. It was probably just 
about that time that he began to think *^ if there was 
more subordination" (in America), "it would be 
better for them all; "that he began to see "the 
ignorance and bigotry of the generality of people to 
be very great," and to find that, " with respect of re- 
ligion there was every thing to do." Ah I the big 
words for small doings ! Many who found it cheap 
and convenient to leave off the wearing of wigs and 
shoe-buckles ennobled the trivial acts by appeals to 
first principles. " Virtuous Simplicity " was a demi- 
goddess of that day. She has long been shoved 
aside as a musty idol — nay, but the other day we 
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read that the great Goddess Reason herself was ^^no 
better than a fetish ; no better than Humanity^ so 
dear unto the Positivist ; no better than Nature, 
that most absurd of abstractions : but one thing was 
good and lasting — France^ and the Bepublick^ which, 
is the other name of France." 

The self-complacent half-century (1750-1800) 
dwelt on it's own return to Nature with the same 
prolix delight that it's forerunner had expressed at 
it's own triumphant and final delivery from Gothick 
darkness of all kinds (even unto romantick litera- 
ture and pointed arches), driven from civilized Eu- 
rope, no more to return than the Jesuits, no more to 
revive than the power of the Pope 1 How vain are 
the centuries ! Each of them would seem to have 
some personalty of folly. Each might be painted in 
motley of it's own pattern, or carven with cap and 
bells of it's own chosen form. Simplicity (virtuous, 
or even otherwise) was the fashion in 1790, and the 
Phrygian it's fool's cap. They who remember some 
of those trained in the forms of throwing off formality, 
know how, in hearty reaction, they longed for the 
days, for even the ways, of velvet coats and brocade- 
petticoats, of Mechlin-ruffles, and Brussels'-heads. 

As in the seventeenth century, more conceit was 
harboured in the round heads of many of the humble, 
savoury, choice Christians who clipped their hair 
close, than in heads decked with lovelocks ; so, at the 
end of the eighteenth, ^* tStes ct la Brutus ^^ locks 
loosely flowing, were signs of party, and symptoms 
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of more affectation than periwigs bag, or pigtail ; 
cushion, powder, or pommade. Do we not know 
how little Quaker-children are sometimes taught to 
attain that simple waiting for an inner utterance, 
that throwing off all human forms, which is their 
^^ symboV^ (as they would say abroad), their creed, 
instead of the great creeds of all Christendom ? 
Why, they are made to practise by the hour in the 
meeting-house, empty but for themselves and a 
woman, a true verger, for she has a stick wherewith 
to tap them if they turn their heads, or otherwise 
fail to sit upright, and in silence. So while Republi- 
can Misses planned returns to Simplicity before their 
looking-glasses ; combing their hair to make it look 
imcombed, training their muslins to fall one day into 
the folds of the robe of Madame Roland ; another, 
into the freer fashions of Mary Wollstonecroft; their 
starched and stiffened elders wore their ^^ modes'*'* 
easily, as matters of course ; though " none of them " 
(observed Mr. Ashmead), ^^ Loyal, or Anarchical, 
Enthusiastic or Orthodox, studied what was even 
needful in apparel so little as did his founder (or 
rather patron). Saint Cuthbert ; or could vie with 
his Holiness, or Nastiness, who for one whole year 
forgot to take off his shoes." 

Those chits of girls, what trouble they gave then ! 
Their httle gigglings in the comers of drawing- 
rooms were as to whether they should address their 
letters to each other as to "Citizen Miss," or 
whether "Citizena" were not better? so much 

N 
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softer, and so very pretty 1 Just then all the Mol- 
lies were turning into Marias, and the Betties into 
Elizas, and the Annas were thick on the ground I 
The " lovely books, so fearfully interesting," which 
those naughty girls' maids smuggled into their 
chambers, were sometimes those of Mr. Paine, for 
whom their parents thought hanging too good ; 
sometimes those of Mary Wollstonecroft, for whom 
whipping. Some acted on some of her principles. 
Minor Misses disturbed the elder ladies' tea and 
cards by their bold manners and their silly sneers at 
the Church, echoed from free-thinking youths who 
were vile enough to scoflP at that to which they owed 
the small share of learning Nature had prepared 
them to receive, and their larger nurture of food 
and clothing. The flippant daughter of a Bishop 
who held the Deanery, was known to say, " Ah, we 
just come to Durham to pocket the cash, that we 
may go to London to spend it ! " but, at Lichfield, 
this fair Clarissa (who had been christened Eliza- 
beth) was turned by the penstroke of that coxcomb ^ 
Anna Seward (who wrote letters upon her to some 
other coxcomb), into " the much-loved, angelic and 
persecuted ! " The flighty girl had grievances. 
She complained of her Father and mother ; so she 
was a Clarissa, and they, doubtless, were Harlowes. 
Parents, just then, were among the " Tyrants and 

^ I preserve the word used by Mr. Ashmead ; though no 
longer appHed to a woman, it is as piquant as Dr. Johnson's 
famous " blockhead I " 
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Oppressors " whom youths of both sexes had " an 
unalieiiable right to resist;" as, indeed, they had to 
oppose ** everything which had been imposed on them 
without their own consent," This granted, one may 
go far. Some girls left their parents. The daugh- 
ters of one widow freed themselves from oppression 
by setting up a house of their own. One of them 
married a Marquis ; this was quite wrong, for that 
is, and was, one of the rewards of Virtue and De- 
corum; their classick, their prescriptive rewards. She 
made him a very bad wife, so his negligence of the 
rules of the Play and the Romance met with it's just 
penalty. Others, other girls, went to Paris ** to see 
the very spot where the Tyrant's head had fallen ; " 
but morals were again vindicated, for the yoimg Re- 
publick (^*that august incarnation of justice among 
men "), locked them in gaol for their pains, and made 
a great favour of letting them keep their valuable 
heads upon their fair shoulders. One girl of good 
family who w^nt to Paris with her brother and sister 
never returned ; never again was named by the 
brother and sister. It was whispered she had freed 
them from prison and the guillotine by marrying a 
gaoler. *^ Some dirty, unshorn * Sans Culotte^ " said 
the Purham gentlemen. This, many of the old ladies 
took as literally as if they had been the German 
peasants who buried their breeches in full faith that 
the fiery levies of France had the cry of Liberty on 
their lips, but in their hearts an ardent craving for 
culottes. Men and women might sneer safely with 
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the narrow seas between them and the gaols of the 
Republick, but that brother and sister, who came 
back a little wiser than they went, owned, that in 
their joy at safety they had knelt to kiss English soil 
on landing, and could never be provoked, thereafter, 
to say more than that they were thankful for British 
liberties, however precarious they might be. 

In that time of tinder, the cold Godwin fired boys. 
What then of Mary Wollstonecroft? Her worthless 
warmth, her *' Rights" and her "Wrongs," are as 
last year's snows now. Yet she wrote pages on which 
her own tears fell, which might draw tears from eyes 
dry to "t/M/iV" or ** Werther.^^ Have many living 
read them ? Have any living, but this present writer, 
been asked to join in a pilgrimage to her grave, where 
the young Shelley found the young Mary Godwin 
weeping ? It was in that old St. Pancras' church- 
yard, now the spoil of railways. They who asked 
were two aged women, who always spoke of her as 
" Mary ; " as ^^poor Mary " to those who knew whom 
they meant. At her name, their fair cheeks flushed 
for pity, and their eyes filled with tears, quick to 
come even at fourscore. It was more than fifty 
years since she, who was too trusting for Imlay, too 
refined for Godwin, had died (as they owned), a 
victim to one of her own theories. Never in all 
that time had they read anything so affecting as her 
" Wrongs of Woman." Never were modest women 
so pitiful to the failing as were they I My Molly's 
own- tears (those " drops humane I ") fell at her name. 
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heard, as it were, by Molly's own " tender ear," for 
those two enthusiasts were Molly's own daughters, 
Sylvestra and Delicia. 

There had been a day when the two girls refused 
their father's request that they would read Mr. 
Burke's ^^ admirable Keflections on the French 
Revolution," for the reason (which they gave him 
with dutiful firmness) that he would not allow them 
to read the works of Paine. Ah 1 my Sylvestra, 
it was I, who, after you had outlived two French 
Revolutions, (with youthful malice) bound you to 
hear me read Mr, Burke's pamphlets, published 
sixty years agone. They were to you new poems, 
and the late and half-unwilling admiration and sur- 
prise avenged your father and my Molly ; — and our 
friendship was none the worse though the young 
reader stood stiff (as Mr. Pitt in his statues) for 
Mr. Pitt, and the listener kindled for Mr. Fox I 

Reader, how came it that Molly, that gentle Jaco- 
bite, whose old allegiance lasted as a tender memory, 
a pity for dead times ; whose loyalty to her husband 
had drawn her into loyalty towards his King ; that 
Dick, who (write as he would, speak as he would) 
did, in very truth, bum with zeal against '^ Tyrants 
and oppressours" of all parties, ^'Sectarists and 
Libertines," whether they were ** Stem Philan- 
thropists " or " Profligate Rattles," should rear girls 
who, with no fla^ in their love and honour for their 
father or mother, recoiled from what they held in 
love and honour; who drew in as the air they 
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breathed^ the nobler part, the fine essence^ of the 
dreams of the day ? 

Alas I We know not what we rear I This child 
the mother longs were like it's father, that child the 
father would fain have like it's mother, startles both 
by undesired resemblance to some harsh forefather, 
or some uncle or aunt wrong in the grain. Your 
own eyes look on you and see naught you see. 
Your own voice unsays your sayings. The very 
life and warmth you kindle, or fan, or foster, in 
children, in scholars, beats and bums to ends^ other 
than you desire. Each school in the Church trains 
scholars for it's adversary. Each party in the State, 
for it's opponent. Arnold sends men to Newman; 
Newman, men to Comte. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

1793. 

** Moi j'admire, 6blotii, la grandeur des petiis. 

Ah ! Tame des enfants a de forts app6iits.'' — ^Victob Huoo. 

*' J'avais done dix-hnit ans ! j*etais done plein de songes I 

L'esperance en chantant me ber9ait de mensonges I 

Une astre m'ayait Ini . . . . 

^tare pure, dtre fiere, Stre sublime, et croire 

A tonte pTiret6 1 ** Victob Hugo. 

*'La Bevdlntion fran^aise, o'est purement et simplement 

la loi nonvelle parmi les hommes La B^olntion 

^ran9aise, c'est rafiranchissement de toutes les creatures 
vivantes, non-seulement comme indiYidns, mais oomme 

membres d'mie societe oollective. De telle sorte 

qne pour suiyre TStablissement de la justice, il n'y a rien en 
dessus, ni en dehors de la BSvolution fran^aise." 

Gambetta, 1873. 

AH, my Sylvestra I wliat a time it was when yoti 
were seventeen, and the world not a year old ! 
How keen was the joy of looking lovingly on while 
the babe, the World, hung smiUng on the breast of 
Eeason, cherished by Freedom, taught to walk by 
Justice and Benevolence ! 

All other revolutions, however famous ; all prin- 
ciples, however lofty; all ideal good, however lovely; 
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seemed unto Sylvestra dull^ formal^ faded ; all other 
abstractioiiB were driven out as fire by Bunshine by 
the gloriouB abstractions of 1789. 

Ah I if great reverence^ if the greatest^ be due to 
youth, what unbounded pity I Sylvestrs^ full of 
youth which had known no check of grief or maladj^ 
of shame or blame, alert of step of mind or body^ 
with eyes looking for good wheresoever she went^ 
watching a sun rise that was to know no settings 
the great New Year's Day of An. I., with cheeks 
quick to blush, eyes quick to kindle in youth as in 
age, at noble words, at noble deeds, with hair of her 
mother's tinge of gold, attired with sweet, unpre- 
pared neglect, might herself have been no inapt sem- 
blance of the "Mountain-Nymph, sweet Liberty," 
as the age deemed it, saw her descending from her 
heights, until at near approach, something guising 
in her form, fierce and foul, jGrom "Theban and 
Thracian orgies," thrust its rank torch before men's 
eyes. 

It was the time of times, that nonage of Sylvestra I 
Can mankind, can good men, bad, or middling, ever 
again so dream awake ? — so grant the truth of their 
neighbour's visions, be so ready to die for the truth 
of their own? The inborn craving of men and 
women for a millennium of some sort, an infallibility 
of some kind, which reveals itself in the love of 
fixed epochs when all is to be changed, or to change 
itself, for the better, for the best, might seem to 
have reached its utmost eagerness of ardour in 1793. 
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The young Republick was in herself a land of 
gold, a land behind the north wind^ a fountain of 
youth, an elixir of life, a panacea, — whatsoever 
gracious legends of times left behind by the march 
of infallible human reason towards ** Inevitable, 
Glorious, Paradisaical Human Perfection," might 
have sung to soothe blindness, to cheat misery, to 
vnle serfdom. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

** Something of that indistinot and headstrong ardour for 
liberty whioh a man of genius always catches when he enters 
the world, and always suffers to cool as he passes onward.*' 

Db. Johnson. 

*' Grand swelling sentiments of liberty, I am sure I do not 
despise. They warm the heart; they enlarge and liberalize 
our minds ; tiiey animate our courage in a time of confiot. 
Old as I am, I read the fine raptures of Lucan and Gomeille 
with pleasure." — Edmund Bubkb. 

"Liberty of conscience, liberty of the press, liberty of 
opinion at large— all these are in one place or another esta- 
blished. The last that remains to be established, and which 
yet in it*s whole extent, is scarcely so much as adYOoated« is 
LiBEBTT OF Taste." — Jebemt Bentham. 

WE have been giving the twins time to grow, 
to wear out many shoes and stockings, and 
a few school-books, to pass into maidens in their 
teens, tall, comely, and fairly taught ; innocent 
and unaffected, not quite disdaining dancing ; and 
modestly following fashions we have followed in 
our turn, for, as the old lady said, ^' Sit still, my 
dears, only sit still long enough, and all the fashions 
will come round, you will see." Fashions of all 
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sorts do come again as if at the bidding of some 
power (so blind she might be Fortune's self), 
who recklessly rules the dressing of minds and 
bodies. Be she Fashion, be she Fortune, her 
wheel turns faster in our time, has grown hotter 
and hotter still. Do not many remember the quaint 
sympathy with political languour shown by coats 
and gowns for long and long after the Reform Bill ? 
How, as if exhausted by change, sleeves lingered 
on in the same shape, how timidly the way was felt 
towards new trimmings, and how much quicker flew 
shears and scissors, following more daring fancies, 
as the great year 1848 came like a comet? The 
whirl there has been since I the dress and undress 
of all centuries tried in turn I The different epochs 
meeting on one lady's person at one time I The 
head-gear of Madame de Pompadour, the ruff of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary Stewart's coif worn as 
a cap for decent widows. 

France, when a nation divided against itself 
about the colour of a flag, might well spend much 
of it's strength on bonnets, as symbols of loyalty to 
Henry V., toleration of the Marshal, politic waiting 
for Louis Philippe II., hot impatience for Madame 
Buonaparte and what follows in her train. Some 
may yet see a return to the sandals and toe-rings of 
Madame Tallien and of the first Madame Buona- 
parte ; and all are sure, somewhere or other, to see 
the Phrygian cap set high on a pole, that those 
may bow to it who will not wear it We must 
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eheck the love of dawdling over dressing, taking to 
ouraelves Mr. Ashmead's many warnings against 
the impropriety and absurdity of confusing the 
modem philosophy (such as that of clothes and 
of furniture, had he heard of it I), with antient and 
honoured systems. 

In 1793, in the style of slaves, but in that of 
freed men in the first year of the French Eepub- 
lick, one and indivisible, and also of the British 
Convention sitting at Edinburgh, just as much one 
and indivisible as the other, Mr. Ashmead's children 
were three — one a slave, the others imperfectly 
freed women, but trying to feel their way to that 
^^ freedom of inquiry which must eventually produce 
the universal acknowledgment of truth, and the 
perfection of the human character." ^ 

Slave or free, their cousins Blaise still called 
them ^^ the little Ashmeads," their father and mother 
"the children," and Betty "the childer." The three 
were Sylvestra, midmost but foremost — ^the only 
child on whom the parents could rest their eyes 
with thankful contentment, instead of trustful sub- 
mission ; " Poor Molly," as she was often called, a 
mild, retiring young woman of one-and-twenty ; 
Delicia, another poor thing, always languid or ail- 
ing, but hiding under unhealthy shyness a vehe- 

^ Address of Committee of Protestant Dissenters to Dr. 
Priestley : — 

" I never expect to see the Dissenters agree in anything." 

PbIESTLET to LiNDSET. 
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ment and jealous temper, a will not to be in any 
way outstripped by her twin-sister. 

Delicia's was a jealous love and admiration for 
Sylvestra. She looked up to her sister as Sylvestra 
looked up to her father and to Mrs. Betty. And 
why not to her mother? Mrs. Ashmead's name 
was on Sylvestra's lips all her life as her " dearest 
mother," her " kind and gentle mother;" but whether 
it was from the bent the girl was taking, or because 
it is scarcely for woman to feel woman's abstract 
charm, unless woman be a poet, Sylvestra held in 
her mind some unconscious, unexpressed surprise, 
at the number of men of sense and learning who 
drew round her mother's chair — ^her mother, who 
took the works of the judicious Hooker, and of 
Bishop Butler, of Mr. Locke, and Dr. Paley, on 
trust from her father, instead of rising at five (as 
she herself did), to make extracts from them, abstracts 
of them ; her mother, Who wept over Clarissa or 
Amelia — the latter, at least, a mere aimless novel — 
but was indifferent to the sorrows of the youthful 
Werther, to the *' Rights of Woman" and the 
Wrongs, to the deUghtful works of Madame de 
Genlis, to Emilius, to the new Heloisa herself; her 
mother, who called revolution rebellion, the just 
judgment on tyrants, murtherous sacrilege; who 
held that the seven bishops and the fellows of 
Magdalen had done more for Enghsh liberty than 
Hampden or EKot, Sydney or Russell, and that the 
faction which had sent Charles II. ** on his travels " 
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had no right to complain if he had contracted foreign 
habits, when deprived, through their crime, of so 
excellent a father. 

Certainly, had crossiiig yourself been an Anglican 
custom, Mrs. Ashmead would have made what 
Southern Europe calls the ^^ cross of astonishment^" 
and of " horrour " at names Sylvestra was teaching 
herself to dwell on as those of heroes and heroines^ 
of saints and martyrs. If Mrs. Ashmead uttered 
them herself, it was with the most provoking pity, 
with compassion for errour unendurable to Sylvy 
from any but so dear a parent. It is almost a 
shame to put into words what never was distinct 
enough in the girPs mind to shape itself into thought, 
and could only be traced in the appeals to the 
opinion of "her dearest father" and "her dearest 
mother" being very different in number and in 
kind. Mr. Ashmead and the men knew better than 
Sylvestra. Her mother had fine sense, and that power 
of self-conduct which calls forth no notice or remark, 
for, possessing it, you never go wrong, so need dis- 
play no energy or judgment in getting right again. 
Molly had also a delicate sense of humour, in which 
Sylvestra was almost wholly wanting — a great, an 
irreparable want — a void inviting enthusiasm in 
foolish or bad causes to fill it. 

Sylvestra's vigour of health made her Mr. Ash- 
mead's chief companion in his walks, and if a sister 
went with her, it was Sylvestra who put the eager 
questions, listened with the keen attention, or raised 
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the modest objection^ as Mr. Ashmead pursued the 
sceptick through the aimless windings of his maze. 
It was Sylvestra who, resting in what were then 
the new chapter-walks, had both the quickest eye 
for changes made by sun or shower in the loveliness 
of the woods, and the aptest proofs and illustrations 
of the nature of picturesque beauty ready for quota- 
tion from the works of Mr, Gilpin, and, by-and-by, 
of Sir XJvedale Price. She wrote so like her father 
you could barely tell her copy from his notes. 
Those paper books of self-defence, or of help for 
his flock, on her eighteenth birthday were given her 
to examine, with her father's blessing, and his hope 
that therein she might find some things to fortify 
her against the errours of the times. 

Delicia must needs emulate her sister by making 
selections of her own — it was her birthday likewise. 
Sylvestra was at the age when girls, if they have 
any sense at all, begin to teach themselves, and 
reject the rubbish they have been taught at school 
(not, of course, during the present generation !) and 
learn those things to which Nature inclines them. 
She had left her day-school with, as is still usual, 
just enough knowledge of French to be unable to 
read it with pleasure, with that slender stock of 
Italian without which no lady was then complete, 
with all the divisions of Europe learnt by heart just 
as the map of Europe was about to be rolled up for 
many years, and with little skill in drawing, owing 
to bad teaching and bad models, not to lack of power. 
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or taste. Now this, with arithmetic, needlework, 
and dancing, good as far as it went, was what would 
then have been called ^^ a breedmg much beyond the 
young lady's fortune," and said to be pretentious in 
any one less unpretending than the Ashmeads ; and 
had music been added it would indeed have given 
cause for wonder what the father and mother could 
mean to do with a girl who was being taught more 
than most of the county young ladies, as much as 
Miss Milbanke herself. 

We are looking forward, for poor Miss Milbanke 
was not yet bom, but her future mother, of whom it 
was said she was accomplished ^^ from the parlour to 
the kitchen," clever in all to which she lent her mind 
or hand, so fine a performer on " the instrument " 
that King George, in delight, had given her a com- 
plete set of the works of Handel, and yet open to a 
doubt and a bet as to whether she could repeat the 
Lord's Prayer — was sometimes a dweller in Dur- 
ham, and the daring fine lady with her more than 
insignificant husband, and her excess of accomplish- 
ments, and her way of sitting at her Bailey window 
sewing her patchwork in full view of folks who went 
to church on Sunday mornings, was on all men's 
tongues. 

Now, to poetry or the belles-lettres Sylvestra did not 
incline — that is, not for their own sakes, not for pure 
love of them, not out of that inborn delight in them 
which every day increases, which is not a source of 
happiness only, it is happiness itself. She read 
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carefully tbose English classicks she heard her father 
praise. She improved her French by labour spent on 
those French classicks no gentleman's library was 
then without — so that, if you fall into heirship of an 
undisturbed collection of the last century, a little 
lake into which the streamlets of collateral libraries 
have flowed, you find yourself possessed of sixes and 
sevens, eights and nines of one book, all alike but in 
the edition — we will say of half-a-dozen of the 
mutilated thoughts of M. Pascal, " expurged " by 
friends at Port Royal (bad as foes at Rome) ; so 
true it is that the new purgatory of an Index may 
have Jansenist keys, or Wesleyan, as well as those 
** Keys^ of the Presse bequeath'd by S. Peter out of 
Paradise." Copies nine you have of each of M. de 
Montesquieu's famous books. We will not stay to 
count the scarce countable works of the popular 
Archbishop of Cambray in French, or in English 
translations. Mr. Locke on the Understanding and 
Dr. Watts on the Mind bewilder both by their 
many editions ; but are kept in proper check by their 
betters, Moli^re and Corneille, not to speak of " Gil 
Bias," and the " Diable Boiteux," in English and 
French. Nine copies of the Colloquies of Corderius 
does this present writer own, and all with all their 
leaves I Were boys better then ? It is more certain 
that the backs of book^ were stronger, and, cased in 
their corduroy of canvass, were fitter for rough usage. 
Talk of improvement in an age that clothes it's 

^ Areopagitica. 
O 
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books in cheap finery I Go back to better bindings 
before you jump at progress. 

We are sorry to say it of Sylvestra, but sbe de- 
spised beautiful bindings, and had an opinion, or 
rather a theory, that those who loved the outsides 
of books seldom or never knew what was within. 
Nothing can be more false ; but, though one grieves 
to mar the character of the young woman of one's 
book, this is perhaps the most delicate way of hint- 
ing at the main want in Sylvestra. Not (for we 
will stand by our heroine) that Nature had not 
given her exquisite perceptions : she was fitted, by 
inborn refinement, to enjoy everything in every way 
lovely. Cultivation would have made her more 
than her mother, but she did not seek it. She 
was ascetick without knowing it. The dull day of 
Utility was dawning: Sylvestra looked at things 
through it's fog. 

Sylvestra sought in poetry, not poetry's self, but 
what her father would have called " the Expression 
of those Feelings, which (especially those of the 
Moral Kind,) are among the chief Privileges of 
Human Nature." Something she must read about 
liberty, about domestic affection, about human im- 
provement — or her " ganglise were not the seat of a 
nascent poetic thrill." [N.B. This was said one day 
at Belfast, and this is how we, are to speak and write, 
or (in 19th century-English), how "the loftiest 
minds are to handle subjects," when there is no Latin, 
no Greek, no poetry, no religion, but, as another 
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says^ " Nothing but Science and Stuff: " this is how 
-we are to speak ages after Professor Tyndall and 
the British Association shall, " like streaks of Mom- 
ing-cloud, have Melted into the Infinite Azure of 
the Past."] 

Well, Sylvestra gained that eighteenth-century 
acquaintance with Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden 
and Pope, in which people now are so wanting ; but 
she was of her time, and thought, with Dr. Priestley, 
that Mrs. Barbauld was ^^ one of the best poets this 
country could boast of;" and with Horace Walpole, 
that '^reading Dr. Darwin destroyed your admiration 
for any poetry but his own." [This is probably true, 
and a course of Tyndall's prose would most likely 
have the same effect.] 

It was with abstracts of books on ethicks and 
morals Sylvestra filled her "Memoriae TechnicaB;" 
and she piled new proofs on her father's old proofs 
of the existence and attributes of a Divine Being ; of 
the necessity for, and reasonableness of, a revelation. 
This suited her lofty love of general principles. In 
all she read she must trace the assertion of some 
neglected truth, the progress of some good cause, 
the unfolding of the characters of famous men and 
women valued chiefly as servants or martyrs of that 
truth, that cause, that principle. If she could not 
rejoice over gain and victory, she must lament, as if 
over her own griefs (still unknown — as yet far off), 
the triumph of error or prejudice ; the rise of des- 
potism, spiritual or temporal ; the autoB-^a-fe of all 
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ages ; the H0I7 Office of the Inquisition in all cen- 
turies^ Diocletian reigning, or Philip II. Sylvestra's 
hagiologj, her list of heroes for worship, was some- 
thing like the medley of the Nine Worthies — Hector 
of Troy, Pompey the Great, Alexander, Hercules, 
Judas Maccabseus, and the rest — those Master 
Holofemes and his friends were so discourteously 
hindered from presenting. Socrates was a great 
saint in Sylvestra's kalendar, and among her martyrs 
were several old Greeks and Romans — strong Tories 
as ever were — ^whom she took, as did the French 
oratours of her time, for true friends of popular 
freedom. They had withstood some Greek tyrant, 
they had opposed the brilliant dictator Caius Julius. 
It was enough. The name of tyrant, thrown at a 
man in the days in which Coleridge described the 
younger Pitt as that "dark and scowling Vizier," 
was mire sure to stick. The poor tyrants and their 
viziers had a hard time of it, and the stoutest of 
them might have trembled when the perfervid Scots, 
doubly fired with the "/wna Francese, led dances 
round a Tree of Liberty of their own planting in the 
good town of Dundee, to the characteristick cry of 
' No King I No Ekcise ! No Excise ! No King ! ' " 
Sylvestra tracked the tyrant in Plutarch's Lives, 
and through all books she could find which bore 
hard on that unhappy abstraction. Once there was 
at Durham a prebendary of sonorous voice, whose 
sermons, naught to read in a printed book, were 
imposing in delivery. Preaching before a nascent 
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University, he would expostulate with the Infidel, 
jmd his rolling eye would, when it rested, dwell 
blankly on an unlucky undergraduate whose seat 
was opposite the pulpit. This youth, from being 
always the subject of the preacher's stare, was called 
by the other men, "the Infidel;" and when came 
the phrases of custom — " I will demand of the In- 
fidel," &c. ; or, " the Infidel will perhaps reply to 
me," — that poor lad's place was not pleasant. Some 
of Sylvestra's tyrants were nearly as harmless as 
that innocent infidel; many of her martyrs uncom- 
monly truculent. Still, it is a fine thing to be, as 
she was, able to weep all through a long life when- 
ever she read or spoke of the deaths of Socrates, or 
Cato, or Brutus, and so downwards, until faith and 
politicks came closer to her heart, with Russell, 
Sydney and Argyll. There was only one side 
for the young Sylvestra. On the other were people 
who loved to linger in Gothick darkness. Taken at 
their best, they were benighted; at their worst, they 
were barbarous. For her, the Tory was always 
**the selfish party," as for Charles James Fox it 
was the "ruinous," as for Mr. Mill it was what he 
stupidly called " the stupid," — a silly saying, to be 
matched with Count de Montalembert's silly saying, 
that the Lutheran Superintendent at Marburg was 
" as intelligent as a Protestant could be," 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" I wish there were any other topic of disconrse than poli- 
ties ; but one can hear, one can talk, nor think on anything^ 
else. It has pervaded all ranks, and ages. A miss, not fourteen, 
asked Miss Agnes Berry lately whether she was aristocrat or 
democrat."— Horace Walpole, 1792. 

" En v6rite, oe si^cle est mi mauvais moment-^ 

Tout s'en va, les plaisirs et les moeurs d*un autre ige — 

4c :f: 4c * * * * 

La politique, h^las I voila notre misere, 

Mes meilleurs ennemis me conseillent d'en faire, 

Etre rouge ce soir, blanc demain, ma foi, non t " 

Alfred de Musset. 

SUCH bountiful favour of circumstance sur- 
rounded Sylvestra — she had such wholesome 
checks^ so much of healthy, ungalling restraint in 
her own family, and among her friends, that, fill her 
mind with first principles as she would, she was 
not pedantick, not priggish, not pugnacious, not 
petulant, — ^in short, as little like a republican miss 
as like " a dasher," the term for the " fast " of that 
day. 

It was such a happy household ! In it the only 
sound of strife was Betty's voice, rising, with her 
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temper, in kitchen-conflict with some provoking 
underKng, or with hawkers, or other persistent 
persons, who "priced" their wares higher than 
Betty thought was their due. Mrs. Brackenfield 
seldom so far forgot herself as to lift her voice up 
loudly if Mr. Ashmead were within, or before she 
had given a glance along the bends of the Bailey. 
Otherwise, stately butlers of ecclesiastical bearing, 
and housekeepers with something of the prioress in 
their mien, might have spoken of her as of an inferior 
clergywoman ; or Mr. Ashmead might have issued 
from his study to pray her not to emulate the habits 
of the antient orators ; or, if she must practise elocu- 
tion, to retire to Mountjoy Hill, nor disturb the 
slumbers of the nymph of the Fountain in the 
College-close. 

Betty's place in clerical life was improved by each 
preferment of her master. When Dr. Burgess was 
made a bishop, she partook of his dignity. He was 
the friend of her master. His old housekeeper, 
commonly called " Molly Burgess," was her chief 
friend. Something of the serious gentleness of 
Burgess softened Betty, even over the way, across 
the street. His own housekeeper thought him so holy 
a man that when it thundered she sat on the floor by 
his study, knowing herself safe so near a saint. Once, 
he had found her crouching there in terror: ever 
after, he opened his study-door when there was a 
storm, and called her in to sit by him while he wrote 
his manual of prayers for his dying man-servant. 
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answered some truculent pamphleteer, or corrected 
his Greek proofs. 

The good Burgess, somewhat unkindly used by 
Lord Macaulay, who scrawled hard words of him in 
book-margins, not knowing the oral traditions of his 
modest, pious, patient labour, and of the simplicity, 
which it may be extended to his reasonings with the 
Socinianl It was to the Ashmeads he took Mr. 
Addington's letter offering him the bishoprick of St. 
David's, in doubt that it must have been sent in 
error to so humble a scholar as he. Steeped in con- 
troversy, he took no stain; and died Kke the Beda of 
a later day, looking over his Greek proofs. 

Yet if that household were so peaceful you must 
wander from it to find discord, there were plenty 
of young Blaises, across the river, who were not all 
they might be — " Thorough Blaises, most of them," 
said those who knew that old CavaUer family, — ^that 
is, out of five there might be one not above his 
work. Such was Mr. Blaise, and he was stiff and 
rigorous in his way of dealing ; but Mrs. Blaise was 
indulgent, and only uneasy when her husband found 
fault with son or daughter. Then, working herself 
into a fidget which never interfered with the ^* coming- 
out-of-a-band-boxness " of her apparel, — ^remember 
what " bands " were, and you see the force of the 
simile I — she would seek comfort from brother and 
sister Ashmead. She always left them wondering 
how, with their own trouble in little Molly, they 
could spare so much compassion to her, and to all 
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others of their family, and to their friends, and the 
friends of their friends. What was there about them 
that made her own children more docile in the Bailey 
thaji at home ? What was there which " secured the 
fear that dreads offence ? " In Mrs. Ashmead there 
was gentleness of manner, refinement of beauty, 
antique grace of fashion: in Mr. Ashmead, ani- 
mation of mind, warmth and vigour of principle. 
By no means heroick in appearance, his slight, half- 
jocose, grandiosity of expression (begun in parody 
of Dr. Johnson) drew attention to mark whether he 
were pompous in earnest or in pleasantry; and his 
sound sense and vivacity secured the ear once gained 
to listen. Sylvestra felt for him a love and reverence 
extending to all who loved him, to his acquaintance, 
to those whom he admired, however bigotted or pre- 
judiced ; so that Sylvestra had all her life warm 
words of excuse, defence, nay, admiration, for 
many a sturdy Tory whose principles she abhorred. 
Heaven be praised for anomalies I How should we 
do without them I Let us be thankful that they, at 
least, can never cease from the earth ! 

Grood, too, for Sylvestra was that strength of 
Mrs. Betty on which she loved sometimes to lean, 
sometimes to try her own strength. Betty's shrewd, 
plain ways of putting things were wholesome for hot 
young heads. Sylvestra had force enough to listen, 
and laugh, and argue, and explain ; while Delicia, 
more feeble, more vehement, provoked combat and 
shrank from it's fire, dreading, rather than loving^ 
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Bettj. After all^ these were but slight assaults of 
arms ; mere carrjings on of the little wrangles when 
"the childer" had desired tea-drinkings on the 
grass too often^ with too frequent baking of spice- 
cakes. They were young ladies now, those " childer " 
of Betty's, with looks as good as those of their 
cousins, and a better breeding. They might hold 
up their heads with any one, thought Betty : why 
should they not follow fashion more freely ? There 
was no fear their good father and mother would 
ever let them run into excess of modes. Betty was 
right; and it really was purely perverse of Sylvestra 
to set up a something rather fabulous she called 
Spartan simplicity to be venerated and imitated, 
after pulling down a something she detested under 
the name of modish frivolity. It was to Quaker 
simplicity Delicia inclined, and her outcry was 
against formality. We feel with Betty when she 
had seen them safe into their sedans, dressed for a 
ball. Every baU was, she hoped, a blow given to 
their flighty nonsense, and fancy-balls blows well- 
nigh crushing. 

Good also for Sylvestra, though unpleasant, was 
the dry glance of uncle Blaise when he heard new 
notions; the slight pomposity of contempt with which 
he would repeat what he heard — something in his 
utterance made what she said seem so silly : not bad 
were even the sneers of male cousins, the smiling in- 
attention of female ; the friends and acquaintances, — 
all against her, except (those endured in society, but 
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not approved) the freethinking youths^ the free- 
speaking misses. Sylvestra herself thought their 
manners offensive, and even odious. Good, too, was 
the hearty intercourse in which the Ashmeads lived 
with high and low. The friendly pauses when meet- 
ing on pavements so narrow that the courteous strife 
was which should stand in the street ; the hearty 
greetings in the Banks, or on the New bridge ; the 
turning round of one family to join another in it's 
walk, or in it's rest on the benches; the tea-drinkings; 
the card-parties of daily occurrence; the dinners in- 
evitable, nay, statutory; the assemblies, the concerts, 
the plays — ^things formal, things frivolous — ^worked 
with the rest to make Sylvestra grow up a natural 
and pleasant girl, with a warm heart and good 
abilities, well-informed in her way, and modestly 
witholding from others any too strong expressions of 
any too strong notions of her own. In short, she 
was pleasant ; she might have been intolerable. 
Delicia was Betty's darling, but, from an early age, 
Sylvestra had been another right hand to that emi- 
nent woman. To her Betty had trusted the other 
**childer," rather than to their nurses in name — 
those young examples of all things evil, never look- 
ing the way they should, — at one time " raking their 
heads " out of front-windows to survey the street ; 
at another, obstinate in staring out of back-windows 
at any chance workman on the premises. 

The first knowledge Sylvestra gained of life was, 
that she must help and guide the sister four years 
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her elder, and the sister twinbom with herself. She 
put their easy lessons into words easier still. She 
said for them, or prompted them with, the words of 
formal compliment which could not be slurred over 
then, not to say evaded or discarded, as now — ^the 
respectful inquiries after other folks' health and wel- 
fare ; the deferential thanks when asked after your 
own: above all, the toasts at dessert. Poor Molly I 
poor Delicia 1 Their tongues stumbled after that of 
Sylvestra as best they could, while, blushing, but 
with distinct utterance, she pronounced, " Uncle 
Blaise, your very good health ; Aunt Blaise, your 
better health," and so on. Poor little children ! 
Drinking healths was then their terror, and a party 
— above all, a family party — ^worse than the school- 
examination of modern times. Poor little children 1 If 
the principles-of 1789 can be found to have rid them 
of that part of their share in human woe, we will 
say a good word for those principles so far. Fancy 
the children's dread of entering the .dining-room — of 
the rigorous aunt who speaks her mind of each curtsy 
or bow, and, in case of awkwardness, insists on fresh 
attempts; the bluff uncle who calls out, " Speak up! 
We can't hear you at this end of the room 1 " the 
father or mother, as it may be, who, vexed with the 
criticism or censure of uncle or aunt, turns on the 
wretched urchins, and compels them to curtsy, sob- 
bing; to repeat, through tears, "Uncle So-and-so, 
your very good health." Such scenes were often 
much like that of the choristers singing in the school^ 
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** We thank Thee ! " through tears, with accompani- 
ment of blows. Sylvestra, who thought first of 
helping to hide the defects of her sisters, played her 
own part with cordial grace; and was favourably 
looked on by uncle and aunt, and kind friends and ac- 
quaintances, who connived to shelter "poor Molly," 
and blushing, recoiling Delicia. Kinsfolk, as well 
as neighbours, said among themselves that there 
was pretty nearly as much wanting in Delicia as in 
Molly, the younger, if her parents could but see it. 
Delicia, the Jacobin ! who was thinking in her heart 
what a duU formality was the drinking of healths ; 
how worse than formal was toasting Church and 
State, unless you drank to the reform of each ! For 
Church came first in Delicia's reveries, and in her 
communings with Sylvestra : the Eepublick first in 
those of Sylvestra with Delicia, conamunings from 
which " poor Molly " was quite shut out, — Molly, 
who had gathered from the talk she had heard a 
fear of the French which made her spring from bed 
on hearing any noise in the night, as if the Revolu- 
tion were making a bodily entrance into the Bailey ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

IpHiaENiE. ** WoLl dem, der seiner Tater gem gedenkt, 
Der froh von ihren Thaten, ilirer Grbsse 
Den Hbrer nnterbalt, und still sich freuend 
Ans Ende dieser schonen Beihe sich 
Oeschlossen sieht t Denn es erzeugt nicht gleich 
Ein Haas den Halbgott noch das Ungeheuer ; 
Erst eine Beihe Boser oder Gater 
Bringt endlich das Entsetzen, biingt die Freude 
Der Welt hervor." — Gothe. 

THE man is blessed already who comes within 
the benediction given in these stately lines. 
From the noble use which may be made of a table 
of lineage of honest men and pure women^ of what- 
soever degree, we turn to the somewhat grotesque 
question, " Why are we given relations ? " We have 
heard it have divers answers. A lady was known to 
say, " That we may leave them our money, of course ! 
For what else do we have them ? " It must be said 
this person practised even too well what she preached, 
for she liked to get the money of other folks' rela- 
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tions to leave it to her own. A greater cjnick than 
she has been heard to sslj, that the chief use of re* 
lations was to bring close to you censure which 
would otherwise, by courteous custom of society, 
have been kept at a more agreeable distance — ^to act 
as moral mediciners, exhibiting the drastick drug, 
tenting the old wound, fretting the new sore. 

Leaving the wide term relations, the use of first 
cousins is to our point at present. Let the women 
pass. Women may find among their women-cousins 
their best friends, or best enemies, with all degrees 
of liking, or disliking, between. But what of men- 
cousins ? They, too, may be the best of friends to 
women, their more than brothers ; for brothers are 
very apt to reserve their deference to sex, their , 
chivalry of bearing, for other men's sisters; and sisters 
seldom — very seldom — see heroes or wise men except 
in other women's brothers. Cousins male may be 
more courteous, less selfish, less given to assume 
ruling as their right, than are brothers ; but it is a 
dangerous degree of kinship, prone to end in some- 
thing that is not love, not friendship, not afiection 
sprung of nearness and habit, but a blending of all 
three into a faded tricolour. " It is stupid to marry 
your Cousin," said a keen man in trade; "She brings 
you no new connexion." "Cousins who marry never 
know real love," said a shrewd woman ; but she left 
out of reckoning the power of anomaly. Anomaly 
is an abstraction q£ mine own, quite as good as the 
abstractions of the most of other people; and let me 
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give a good word to Anachronism — a lesser deity, 
much reviled of writers in newspapers. Heavenly 
maidens both, Anomaly and Anachronism, come often 
down among us, and remain I Should any cavil at 
this cry, we threaten to invoke the Abnormal — ^mys- 
terious Might ! Why not? The last. century hailed 
** Politeness ! Power Divine ! " implored " Inocula- 
tion, (Heavenly Maid ) " to descend ; and in one of 
the dullest of books ever put together,^ " Mild, 
tranquil Indolence " was welcomed to one verse- 
maker's longing arms; and another bade "Duel, 
Fiend Accurst! return back to his Savage Ancestors, 
who polluted barb'rous feasts with social gore." 
Well (praised again be Anomaly !), cousins who 
marry can no more be brought under fixed rules 
than other folks. They sometimes do love each 
other — above all, if they have not played together, 
quarrelled and become friends again as children,, 
but met, when grown up, as all but strangers. Even 
then, unless they belong to a " family of love," how 
much there is against them I For them there can be 
little of the charm of unlikeness, little of courteous 
or kind reserve in treating of each other's kindred, 
none of happy ignorance of the jars and frettings of 
relationship. Each knows what has gone amiss in the 
family long before his marriage and hers; each thinks 
the other has only heard one side of family matters, 
has been biassed, prejudiced, misled. Besides, putting 
out of question family flaws in mind and body, 
^ The Florence Miscellany. 
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they have a too great knowledge of each other's 
early failings of temper, of the little naughty deeds 
outgrown (like jackets and pinafores), unknown to 
chosen friend or lover, but never* forgotten by 
brother, sister, cousin. 

Sylvestra, who did not needlessly speak out, but 
was frank and fearless when she thought fit to speak, 
said thait, looking at other people's brothers, she was 
glad she had none. She would have stretched this 
to cousins had she not had one dear cousin in Molly, 
the youngest girl, another in Charly, the youngest 
boy of her uncle Blaise, and a pleasant plague in 
Philip, the eldest of his sons. She had south and 
west-country cousins in great plenty, and, never 
having seen them, could shape them after her own 
fancy. It was the bold and severe generalization of 
seventeen which made Sylvestra strike brothers off 
the list of human ties needed for human happiness. 
From the manners of some brothers towards her 
friends, their sisters, she had come to the conclusion 
that brothers were, for the most part, arrogant, prone 
to be petty tyrants, selfish, and supercilious. 

If Charly were a brother, and James, Harry, and 
Willy Blaise scarce cousins to Sylvestra, it were 
hard to say what was Philip — a tormentor, who 
assumed the privilege of correcting girls eight years 
younger than himself; who described himself as 
standing " in loco parentis " in the absence of Mr. 
Ashmead, or, as the " next friend of the infants," 
disposed to take on himself their guidance in society. 
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loYing to teaae them when in want of something else 
to do ; careless of his own ways and words^ quick 
to make them heedful of theirs. If their notions 
peeped out^ Philip would work himself into the 
semblance of vrrath unspeakable, until Dilly shrank 
into silence, and Sylvestra glowed in answer. Many 
a drawn combat was theirs, but Philip always 
assumed he had the best of it. His aunt Ashmead 
was umpire, or court of appeal. Philip was not so 
fair as he should have been, and had artful ways of 
bringing Charles I. to his help, knowing that his 
aunt would have packed up all the plate of Oxford 
to be coined for the king. 

Philip was the most able of her nephews : she 
excused him as if he had been her son. He lived 
with his father, but, though he had that pattern of 
propriety of conduct before his eyes, and his own 
promotion to gain, went on singing, shooting, fishing, 
hunting, in the company of county youths of ex- 
pensive habits. He had done fairly at Oxford, but 
been ill afterwards. Mrs. Ashmead, like his mother, 
thought Mr. Blaise made no allowance for the lan- 
guour of slow recovery. Few people did in those 
days. Over-brainwork had then hardly been in- 
vented, or found out : people had ** hurry of spirits," 
but mighty little fatigue of mind. Phil had grown 
too fast. He bent by head and neck to speak to his 
stiff little father, and to short Mr. Ashmead. They 
saw in him his grandfather, the high-flyer. Dr. Blaise, 
repeated in his Toryism, violin-playing, singing, and 
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Bketcliiiig^ and heedlessness of his own interests. 
His aunt saw in him one of her brothers who had 
died joung. Mr. Ashmead saw more than one of 
his Molly's brothers repeated in her nephews. He 
preferred Charly to the others, but stood between 
Philip and his father, saving him many a rebuke. 
Mr. Blaise fretted at Philip's delay in offering him- 
self for priest's orders, and urged him to do so, in the 
hope that more solemn pledges would restrain him 
firom acquaintance and amusements that verged on 
what ill became his calling. Mr. Blaise might also 
think that an improvement in seriousness of thought 
and conduct was likely to lead to an improvement 
in Philip's prospects. Philip bore his father's hints, 
reproofs, and rebukes very mildly — too mildly to get 
any good from them, said Mr. Blaise. When pressed 
very hard, he would take shelter for days at his 
uncle Ashmead's, where he never did anything worse 
than tease the twins and exasperate Betty by want 
of punctuality. *^'Twas pity he should tease the 
girls, 'twas also pity the girls should feel provoked; " 
said his kind aunt, who liked his gentle manners 
and pleasing way of uttering the most trenchant 
opinions, the most ferocious Tory sentiments, in a 
musical tone of voice. 

Now Sylvy, in her thoughts of what this lounging, 
sarcastick, provoking Philip might be, and of what 
he was, compared him with what she had heard of 
her cousin Milland, who, though heir to a good 
estate, had chosen medecine for his profession out of 
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pure liking for study. Cousin Bundell also, though 
an OTklj child, and well to do, thought it no shame 
to keep up his father's name as a ^^ pinner," employ- 
ing many hands. Her mother's family were indolent 
about other things besides letter-writing, and those 
of them who lived in London were, as it were, parting 
from kinship, slipping into mere names uttered 
kindly when their healths were drunk on their birth- 
days. 

Those in Oxford were better known through the 
visits of Sophy or Kitty Blaise to their aunt Bang, 
than by letter or visit. On their father's side, if 
but one venturous Ashmead had ever found the way 
to Durham, Mr. Ashmead's visits to his mother kept 
all ties tight. He met sisters and brothers i' law 
(as they said then), nephews and nieces, all in a 
humour to show him the best of themselves. In 
1794, when he was preparing to visit Gloucester, he 
heard of the death, or, as his brother wrote, of "the 
departure from this Life of our dear and Hon**. 
Mother, a Parent to whom it is impossible for us to 
express our Obligations, and it will be well for us if 
we imitate so bright an Example." Within two 
more months, the married sister Mr. Ashmead loved 
the best was caught away by illness, sudden at the 
last ; and Thomas Ashmead wrote a pressing letter 
to his brother, urging that one of his daughters should 
come to assist her aunt, who kept his house, as she 
was in a very indifferent state of health. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

(Her father was a clergyman, and) "a very respectable 

man, though his name was Bichard and he was not 

in the least addicted to locking np his daughters." 

Jane Austen. 

" Je Yondrais bien causer avec quelqu'un ; je viens d'un 
lieu oil Ton est assez accoiitum6 a disoourir : nous parlous 
TAbb^ et moi, mais ce n'est pas d*une maniere qui puisse 

nous divertlr: j'6ooute ses lectiires saintes; mais 

quand il est dans le chapelet, je m'en dispense, trouvant que 
je reve bien sans cela." — Madame De SEViGNi. 

IN the days of wearisome plans for wearisome 
travelling, long journeys were, of course, fol- 
lowed by long rests at each journey's end ; and a 
young woman's first visit among friends far from 
her home was more serious an event than even a 
young man's grand tour ; more serious, for it often 
led to marriage, which foreign travel was not always 
supposed to promote. Propinquity hinders at least 
as much love as it helps ; and a new face, the fashions, 
manners, even the dialect (so far as there are any 
left), of one district of England are still apt to stir 
up in another interest, emulation — ^it may be, imita- 
tion. The new comer often feels more than the 
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piquancy of novelty. For a girl there is frequently 
the shock of change. She may come out of one of 
those families whose infallibility may not be ques- 
tioned. The oral traditions of some families are 
erected into a structure of dc^ma : *^ We have always 
done BO and so in our. house. We never do so and 
so." Out of such homes pitying friends should draw 
young folks early, to save them from hardening, 
narrowing, drying, as they grow older. Girls from 
houses where nothing is thought right but what 
follows the usage of the family, are least fitted of 
all to bear the shock of a sudden change to new 
people, with new opinions, new ways, new books, 
new amusements. If they have any elasticity of 
mind, not to speak of mobility, they most probably 
like all they see of novelty better than all they 
have left of fixed and solid — or, perchance, of dry 
and monotonous. If they have tlieir share of the 
family rigidity, they simply do not profit at all^ but 
return as they went. 

'* Homekeeping youths have ever homely wits," 

was often on Mr. Ashmead's tongue; and though 
he knew his own house to have much more of the 
advantages of social life than he could give his 
daughters by sending them to brother or sisters, he 
was glad that Sylvestra should have the chance of 
helping her friends, and learning to like them, and 
some of the teaching of travel besides. Of course 
it was Sylvestra who must go : neither of the others 
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could dispense with the continual shelter of their 
father and mother. 

Unforeseen hindrances in his parish made it out 
of the question that Mr. Ashmead should accom- 
pany his daughter. These were not the troubles of 
to-day — ^the diflSculty of finding clerical help for 
two or three Sundays, and, sometimes, of the money 
to pay for it. Durham was full of friends with 
leisure to help Mr. Ashmead, and money-payment 
for occasional duty was, there at least, unheard of 
until the entrance of the new century, — that new 
century which a popular preacher called " this so- 
called nineteenth." What that man meant who can 
tell ? Was it his utmost concentration of contempt 
to deny even it's right to an ordinal nimiber among 
the rest to this century of insecure criticism, of 
doubt not learned enough to doubt its own doubt ? ^ 
Who shall say ? Perhaps it was simply that, like 
some of whom we hear, it was with him a vexed 
question whether after all it were not the eighteenth, 
eager for it's majority, making itself out to be nine- 
teen. Again who knows ? But we do know, through 
oral tradition, the name of that unbrotherly clerk 
in orders who, in 18 — ^ first brought into Durham 
the novelty of charging for a Sunday's services. 
We leave him unhonoured and imnamed, if not 
unsung. 

The yoimg ladies who are now put, much against 

^ "n est assez dr61e qn*on ne venille pas apprendre k 
douter avec inoeridtude." — Madame Neokeb. 
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their will, into a ladies' compartment on a railway, 
or guarded by some discreet duenna, with more 
comfort of mind to their friends than to themselves, 
cannot fancy the trouble they would have given 
their families had they been bom in the time when 
people clubbed to take post-chaises. It was then 
the toilsome duty of parents and guardians to find 
some one going whither the girls were to go; to find 
the right sort of some one ; to settle with that some 
one (often the more exacting in proportion to her 
fitness for her office) which contracting party should 
give up the most of convenience in time of leaving, 
in time spent on the road, and sometimes even 
of money. For there used to be hardened old 
females, and wily, who would fight to the last to be 
"franked" (as they called it), maintaining that, 
much as they might like to take that particular 
journey for health or pleasure, or had reason to 
take it on account of their afiairs, they would by 
no means have done so, at that time, or under such 
and such circumstances, had it not been to oblige 
the friendly parents of so amiable a daughter. 
Several polite and politick persons told Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashmead what pleasure it would give them to 
escort Sylvestra, not only to Gloucester, but to 
Oxford and to London — ^which latter journeys they 
even seemed to prefer — ^were the larger part of the 
expenses paid by him. Mr. Ashmead was of the 
mind that, if he were to pay two shares, he would 
rather pay for himself or his wife than for them* 
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While he was seeking safe conduct for Sylvy, 
Molly had time to improve her daughter's ward- 
robe; for clothes-making ever marks birth, marriage, 
death, making visits, making love, going to school, 
going to war. Betty had time to impart to her 
child much of the theory of nursing the sick and 
of keeping house; the practice she would by no 
means permit unto Sylvestra in " our house " in the 
Bailey. Sylvestra, who had learnt that the barba- 
rous South knew not Yule-cakes, thought of winning 
her way with the natives by teaching them new and 
pleasing arts. Her utmost persuasion only brought 
Betty to suffer her to look on, while she herself, 
Betty, with stout arms bared to the elbows, worked 
her dough, with happy smile, with tongue in full 
use. The muse sometimes sings of more prosy 
places than Betty's kitchen, luminous with cleanli- 
ness, shining with "brass pans," warm with the 
glow of the oven, fragrant with the pleasant smells 
of baking, " VixSre fortes ;^^ and not least among 
them Betty, adroit of movement, never purposeless, 
with an eye to the oven, an eye to the College- 
gates, an ear for all stir in house or street — a small 
share of an ear (but quite enough) for what any 
one said to her — and a tongue competent to encou- 
rage or reprove the oven, the under-servant in a 
back back-kitchen, to give abstracts of the morn- 
ing's town-gossip, brief notes and comments on 
passers by the windows, without losing her way in 
exposition by hand and word of the making and 
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baking of cakes. Great was Betty's skill in every 
kind of girdle-cake, from the plainest milk-cake, or 
brown bread cake, to the richest ^^singing-hinny;" 
in wigs, in spice-cake, .in Barnard-Castle ginger- 
bread, — so great that the pernicious north-country 
practice of eating hot cakes daily had none of those 
distressing effects on the characters and conduct of the 
Ashmead family which might have been expected. 

Did the young Werther eat any of that bread 
and butter Charlotte went on cutting? One feels 
sure he did, and that the bread was heavy. 

Hands light, because strong, were Betty's. Her 
good sense made her see that, however much 
Sylvestra might be in her wb,j in tier kitchen, spoil- 
ing good stuff in making futile experiments, it was 
best to send her forth as well prepared as might be 
to find favour with her uncle and aunt. Sylvestra, 
in her youthful fancy, Betty, out of her sense of 
what was fit, had taken it for granted that Sylvy 
would be at once put in charge of her aunt's sick 
room and of her uncle's table. 

It was but a hasty teaching Betty could give her 
child, but she trusted in the training of a clean 
house, orderly ways, and a well-served table. A 
Sylvestra complete in housewifery, as. the fully- 
armed Minerva, was to spring from Betty's brain. 
She should do Betty credit, but not in the Bailey ; 
for not the most faithful of servants likes to see Hie 
child she has reared held up by father or mother as 
wise in the ways of the kitchen. 
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WMIe Sylvy and Betty dreamed dreams — one 
watching the "paste-board," the other handluig "the 
roller," that coveted symbol of rule at which Sylves- 
tra looked so wistfully, with such vain longing — 
Mr. Ashmead found a suitable escort for his child. 
Peeping one day into the kitchen to tell Sylvy of 
his success, he found the pair, and said, in play, 
" What, Mrs. Elizabeth I are you thinking of un- 
queening yourself? Why, Sylvy, I thought you 
were one of those whose * minds are as much heated 
by the sight of a sceptre, a mace, or a verge, as if 
you had been daily bruised and wounded by those 
symbols of authority.' — Mr. Burke, Sylvy — hem I " 
Sylvy smiled, and found something to say about all 
sceptres not being put to such good uses as the 
*^ rolling-pin " of Mrs. Elizabeth Brackenfield. It 
would be untrue to say that Sylvy had never felt 
a rub from that symbol of authority ; that she had 
no gladness in the prospect of a little chance of a 
Uttle share in the daily movement of a household. 
Strong limbs unexercised pine and wither ; what of 
active brains ? Who knows that, if Betty had suf- 
fered Sylvy to spend herself in the heat of the oven, 
it might not have made her live, like the fabulous 
salamander, imhurt amid "the liquid fire of Jaco- 
binical Principles, desolating the world ? " * 

The strong guard set over Sylvy, who needed 
none, — nor was it thought she needed any — consisted 
of an elderly Komanist widow of good family and her 
^ Pitt. 
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very mature, unmarried daughter. Thej were well 
acquainted with the Ashmeads. 

Sylvestra, with her new life lying before her, at 
the end of a road all new to her so soon as she crossed 
the Tees, would haye been glad of total silence, or 
at least of new tales of new places, instead of the 
tiresome, thrice-told, thrice-denied, gossip of her town. 

The Papists of that time were kindly people, with 
the manners of gentlemen or gentlewomen. Those 
of the men who had been brought up in England 
were somewhat shy and retiring, conscious both of 
being behind their neighbours in learning, and of 
being shut out from publick affairs, and, as they 
thought, marked for distrust. Those who had studied 
on the Continent were mostly without much religious 
belief, but pleasant, courteous, less shy, and more 
frank. All were as nearly English in their heart's 
core as murtherous popes and sham councils had 
suffered them to be — ^that is, all the laymen, and 
eyen many of their priests. Their women were 
much like the other women, but a little more igno- 
rant, friyolous, and bigotted. They took as much 
interest in the prebendaries' parties, and the sayings 
and doings of the bishops' wives and daughters, as 
any one in the town; and were invited by the College, 
even oftener than was their strict due, from kind 
feeling, sometimes from family connexion ; for it was 
not rare for old northern families to have a branch 
of the English Church, while the main stock re- 
mained of the Boman. 
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Nothing at all happened on the way. This was 
not to the credit of the powers that frame romance. 
There were none of those adventures at inns, none of 
those chance meetings on the road, of which Sylyestra 
had read in every one of the " fictitious narratives " 
she had read at all. It was all as tame as if she 
had just been Catherine Morland going to Bath, 
and not contemporary with Evelina and Cecilia, as 
her mother had been with Amelia and Clarissa, with 
Harriet Byron and Sophy Western. Oh I once the 
chaise did stick in a ditch, and a hedger came, called 
by the old lady's piteous cries; and each time he 
put his hands to help, she urged him on, by repeat- 
ing, " Oh, you dear, good man to come to save us I 
Oh, what a good. Christian man you are 1 Oh, 
what a good Christian 1 " When safe, the mother 
put her daughter in nnnd of their rosaries, unused 
in the morning's hurry to depart. Sylvestra, in a 
chaise, on an old post-road, between high and dusty 
hedges, was not, in herself or her circumstances^ very 
much like Madame de Sevigne, floating down her 
** Loire Gaulois," Hhat discreet and majestick river, 
floating from Orleans down to Ingrande; the same 
finest weather in the world, the same beauty of 

* " Plus me plaifit le sejonr qn'ont hkti nos ayeux 
Que des palais romains le front audacieux ; 
Plus que le marbre dur me plaist Tardoise fine, 

Plus mon Loire gaulois que le Tibre latin, 
Plus mon petit Lyr6 que le mont Palatin, 
Et plus que Tair marin la douceur angevine." 

Joachim Du Bellat. 
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the banks^ as she gaily made semblance to believe^ 
the yerj same nightingales^ going with her all the 
way she went. One point of likeness there was^ 
however — the good uncle Conlanges, who, at seventy- 
three, was stiU ready to embark in land-coach or 
water/ to help his niece in those troubled affairs of 
hers he made his own, spoke but did not converse. 
Sitting in her coach, taken off it's wheels and placed 
within the great Loire barge, the inimitable woman 
watched her uncle, keen and eager in the early 
morning, plying his jetons or counters, to work out 
her money-reckonings ; later in the day, many times 
in the fourteen hours, she shared his pious readings, 
but, when he drew out his rosary, she gave herself 
leave of the mind's absence, sure that she could 
dream well enough without the help of a rosary; and, 
turning her eyes on the river's banks, shining in 
beauty on either side, looking on them and beyond, 
she saw her dear daughter's castle, high on it's rock 
above the Mediterranean, scourged by every wind 
that blew. 

Our Sylvestra sighed at witnessing, for the first 
time, mechanical devotion; but her pangs were 
quickly soothed by delight in the silence and sleep 
which came with it and after, sure as that of Scott's 
Friar John ;^ and she, too, could then gaze on hedges 
without seeing them, and dream of the friends to 

* " Himself still sleeps before his beads 
Have marked ten Aves and two Creeds/' — Masmion. 
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whom every turn of the wheels was bringing her 
nearer. What would they be like ? What would it 
all be like ? The last novel she had read was Miss 
Bumey's *^ Cecilia." She could not do less than 
make herself out a lesser Cecilia^ without a fortune. 
Which of her relations would be like Mr. Delville ? 
He, no doubt, would be found on her mother's side, 
for family pride, or vanity, repressed in Uncle 
Blaise, broke out in his children. The spendthrift, 
reckless Harrel had had some counterpart in one 
Blaise, who ended in a manner almost as shocking. 
On her father's side, she had gathered, there was a 
bent towards pareimony — once not dishonourable, 
when practised to do all men justice; but now need- 
less, and therefore unhandsome, and much to be 
regretted — ^*^To be reformed," thought the young 
Sylvestra, "by following, in all Modesty, the ex- 
ample and precepts of my dearest Father and Mother, 
and the prudent, and comfortable ways of Betty." 
Here, Sylvestra drew from her pocket the first in- 
stalment of Mrs. Brackenfield's 

"Hints on domestickest Consernes." 
" Never let the water stand in the skeal, it will 
give it a tast, and spoile the skeale, nither in the iron 
pans, it will rust them nor in water-tubs, it will 
rot them. If brooms can be got there, they will save 
your brushes. Never let the jelley bag lie unwashed, 
nor com near sop or greace. Allwas keep a lettl all 
spice, a smaler quantet of simmand,^ a few cloavs all 
1 Cinnamon. 
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bet to geather. Keep them in a tin box. You will 
find it vere oonvinant and mor savin then beating 
everej time you have to use them. Cut a pound of 
sop into four^ giving them over big peces onley 
maches them wastful. Look sum tims, or they will 
leav it in the water." 

Sylvestra, following Mr. Locke, made no account 
of intuitive ideas, so she did not smile as some girls 
would have done, thinking mother-wit could have 
told them all that. Sylvestra weighed words of 
wisdom very strangely spelt. She felt all the pangs 
of generous youth that Betty should hold servants 
in such very low esteem. ** They^ wrote Mrs. 
Brackenfield, " are safe " (i.«., sure) " to take care of 
theirselves. Don't put new wants into t?ieir heads." 
Betty, capable of breaking many eggs when hospi- 
tality or illness duly called for them, laid down with 
painful minuteness with how few kitchen-cloths, 
brushes, and wings of geese (for dusting), wasteful 
wenches should be trusted. It seemed to Sylvestra 
to be sordid indeed when you came to doubts about 
dusters. Betty went lower still, to " dish-Cloaths," 
and to the " old rag yusful for tackin greace of Bed 
caudal stick but not to be sent to the washing, nor 
mack aney inqurey a bout it will last fore years for that 
purpos." Mrs. Betty had yielded to what she called 
" Ashmead Extravagans in Towls and Tabl Cloths," 
though she took care to write " a smaler number j9ar- 
fictley sti/icen to keep them clean if put to theare pro- 
per yuses ; and no fondness, nor fanses," but there are 
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bounds to yielding to your employers, and Betty 
drew hers at sheets. Sylvy and Dilly, planning 
how things should be done in those houses of their 
own, which are girls' castles in the air, had agreed 
that once a week they would have clean sheets. 
Dilly, of (bourse, in a pettish moment, let fall this 
extravagant, nay, revolutionary, notion to Betty, 
whose wrath and irony descended on the twins. 
"Never again, Delicia," said Sylvy, "will I con- 
spire with you. We should both be hanged, like 
the twins Perreau I " 

Now, when Betty fell on writing these hints for 
Sylvy, the fire of that old strife burnt up again 
within her; and, prompt to crush a coming insurrec- 
tion, she wrote, in her biggest, firmest pothooks, with 
stem pressure of the pen : 
, " 0ns a Month we have changed the Beds. 

" Chaing the sheets ons a Month." 

There Sylvestra smiled with youthful defiance. 
Betty had foreseen that smile and lifting of the 
head, and, with skill to soothe, and that abruptness 
which drives ofi* dulness, had changed the sheets — 
for next came copies of her choice recipes for " Lemon 
Crud," " Ginger Bear," « Biscut Cake," and " Bread 
Cake;" recipes she knew her Sylvy longed to try. It 
was as good as handing her the rolling-pin 1 " You 
give up your whims," Betty seemed to call from a 
distance, " and take, instead of them, my recipes I " 
(Treasure of wisdom, tried many times by fire I) 
Sylvestra again threw back her head with a smile, 

Q 
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and dosed her eyes to ponder the pleasure of b^in-* 
ning to cook. Here, according to all the rales of 
fiction, she ought to hare dozed into a dream, in 
which, if she did not, like the very young Southey's 
** Joan of Arc,** see all the kings that ever reigned 
in a yery bad place, and look with awe' and dread 
lest such an autocrat as Betty might hare got among 
them; or, at least, dream of Betty as the fallen Robes- 
pierre, or the Coburg lately beaten at Fleurus, and 
start from uneasy slumbers with a sense that the sun 
above her was shining on the ninth day of Thermidor, 
she ought to have done so. Youth and health kept 
her awake, and the principles of 1789, stirring within 
her and around, were, of course, against anything 
befalling her in an orderly and prescriptive manner. 
The order of common fiction is the accident of life, and 
it's law the anarchy. All things went more smoothly, 
than the wheels. So much the better for the writer on 
Sylvestra, who, almost always " skipping " incident 
and adventure in other folk's books, would never 
have written a word about it if Sylvestra had fallen 
down a precipice, or met with highwaymen. Preci- 
pices are worn out, or smoothed down, by use ; and 
the only thing at all suited, to Sylvestra would 
have been to have got into a Tory mob at Bir- 
mingham. " The moving accident " not being our 
trade, let us forecast with pity the inevitable loss 
of even the cooking part of Sylvestra's illusions ; for 
that young dreamer was going to a house in which 
Betty's proposal to use three lemons and a quart 
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of cream in making ** Lemon Curd," and eleven 
eggs in "Biscuit Cake," would have wrung out- 
cry of horrour from Aunt Sarah ; wrought deso- 
lation of mind in Thomas Ashmead. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" The indolent labours of Gloncester." 

HuBD to Wabbueton. 
" Si da el cdntaro en la piedra, 6 la piedra en el cantaro, 
mal para el cdntaro." — Don Quijote de la Makgha. 

THOUGH the dull and dire day of Utility was 
fogging itself in ; though religion and poetry 
(classed as " Sentiment") had had hints they were 
of "the Infinite Azure of the Past;"^ Sylvestra, 
burning "with ethic glow,"^ caught doubtless from 
Socrates by Moral ignition, ' was grandiose of 
thought; and, much as she wished to be " Useful and 
Helpful," would have preferred the power of exer- 
cising benevolence and beneficence. She had 
dreamed over M. Berquin and Madame de Genlis. 
Her dreams were of helping the honest poor, of 
hindering, or of settling, quarrels, of winning the 
vicious to better ways, of cottagers thronging to 
thank her for bringing them peace and plenty. 
It was a pretty vision to be lady of the manor, 

* 8ee Tyndall's Belfast address. « lUd. 

' Ibid. " The moral glow of Socrates, which we all feel by 
ignition." 
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tislng power only for good ; or to be queen of 
the village, owned as such for mere virtue, by 
your peasant brethren; but Sylvestra had sense 
enough to know that she might as well have wished 
to be a shepherdess of Arcady, or the Lady of the 
Lake. To dispense blessings, it seemed likely that 
she must learn to dispense drugs and to cook food. 
She did not soar too high for coming down to make 
chicken-panada, or Dr. Jebb's Gloucester Jelly for 
her sick aunt, or Lady Catherine Wheeler's Balsam, 
or " Oil of Charity in the Month of May," for the 
ailing poor. She knew that she might be as benevo- 
lent as she hked, but that, to be beneficent, she must 
give the labour of hand and head, as she had very 
little of that money which was so despicable except 
as means to good ends. 

Sylvestra found that her uncle set no store by her 
mother's priceless prescriptions. Who does who has 
priceless prescriptions of his own ? In those days, 
they attacked their catarrhs with vigour and perse- 
verance by medicaments within and without. Mrs. 
Ashmead, like a truly good woman as she was, had 
three cures for a cold on the pages of her book. Mr. 
Thomas Ashmead made light of all, even of that of 
Dr. Blakestone; and told Sylvy he would give her 
mother something far better than that — even the very 
prescription with which he at least thought he sub- 
dued his own colds. He had made his fortune as a 
great London chemist, and withdrawn with over sixty 
thousand pounds, and many valuable prescriptions. 
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wherewith he battered his sister Sarah's Tigour^ her 
*' Castel of Helthe," and tried to palliate the hypo- 
chondria naturaUj brought upon himself, by leaving 
one of the narrowest streets in the City of London^ 
for fresh air and an open '^ prospect " in a country 
town. Mrs. Sarah Ashmead was, by the time her 
niece reached her, what her friends called "Toler- 
able well," and she herself " Charming well," and 
" Brave." In spirits she was twenty years younger 
than her age— oppressively cheerful, for such old 
folks are often deadly Uvely to the more able^ 
thoughtful, sensitive young ; , and bear them down 
by a weight of unmeaning, senile gaiety. She al- 
ways sat upright, even when going through the 
form of sitting in an invalid's chair — ^the armed chair, 
with a high back to keep off draughts, and high 
shoulders, against which you may lean your head 
with about as much comfort as you get from such 
an attempt in a railway-carriage. Now, my Molly 
would have lain upon the sopha, Delicia would have 
been sent to bed, and even Sylvy, had any one of 
them been a great way off such pain or languour as 
that borne by Mrs. Sarah. Betty liked her sick 
people to behave as such ; to act as if made of flesh 
and blood, not of wood and iron. She did not like 
them to be "willy " — ^that is, headstrong in holding 
out. It brought (she said) no blessing. She liked 
to put them to bed, and, stepping softly, speaking 
(oh, rapture to the household 1) low and slowly, to 
look into their darkened chambers every two hours. 
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** just peeping in with something heartening," — ^harts- 
horn-jelly, or Dr. Boerhaave's sweet butter-milk, or 
other little " sippetty things." She could not have 
stopped her tongue from telling Mrs. Sarah that she 
was '* a willy woman " had she beheld her, weak, but 
upright in her chair, ordering other people's dinners, 
checking accounts, and anxious to lessen the very 
small chances of waste in her brother's kitchen. 
What if Betty could have heard her repel Sylves- 
tra's proposal that she, Mrs. Sarah, should have a 
fire in her bedroom ? Molly was a sweet woman, said 
her sister-i'-law, but, she feared, could not wholly 
have escaped from the high and flighty notions of 
the Blaise family. Ah ! that other side of the house, 
always sure to have the faults or shortcomings of the 
young laid to it's charge ! " Not from us comes the 
flaw ! " is the constant cry. 

Thomas Ashmead, who had been, as it were, a 
neighbour to medecine, pressed his sister to take 
" supporting and restorative nourishment ;" but how 
could she have borne the look of her account-book 
had she seen in it the entry of delicate things for 
her own eating — of things only fit for "company." 
Her good recipes were for show in a book, not to 
be put in practice. When [she saw, on Sylvestra's 
pages. Lady Stonehouse's recipe for this, and Mrs. 
Winstanley's and Mrs. Egerton's recipes for that, 
she had a sense of dread lest Sylvestra might be 
drawn out of her station ; for there were then un- 
written sumptuary laws of the table — above all. 
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among the class for which we have no name^ and 
rather define bj manner than place in life — the 
*^ bourgeoisie; " for which French books cater coarser 
dishes. To grow fine dessert-fruit — nay, to have it 
on your table, was then thought presumptuous in 
those below a certain degree. To prepare "Kick- 
shaws," such as fricasseed chicken or Maintenon- 
cutlets, was unpatriotick. Patriotick were both Mr. 
Ashmead and Mrs. Sarah — ^true to Mr. Wilkes, true 
also to King George, and true, besides, to Mr. 
Fox, who, in mistaken youth, had helped to send 
Mr. Wilkes to prison, and who was for ever de- 
spicable to King George. Yet, not being logical, 
Mrs. Sarah admired all three ; and had sat for her 
picture in the gown with "patriotick trimmings," 
in which she had gone to St, Paul's in the year 
1789, to join in thanksgiving for the King's Ma- 
jesty's happy recovery. Mrs. Sarah had still a 
fine complexion, but was more than thin. It was 
at this portrait that Sylvestra used to look, wonder- 
ing in what book she had met with her aunt's outer 
presentment. I fear it was Mrs. Tabitha Bramble 
who was half-remembered I 

Patriotick in the matter of hair-powder, Mrs. Sarah 
was not. When Mr. Pitt put on his powder-tax of 
one guinea, Sylvestra sighed to see her aunt^ hair 
deprived of its comely dressing of powder. Unfor- 
tunate " Amidon " sent flying, falling alike by friend 
and foe ! " Amidon " was an ally of Pitt, and should 
rather have been subsidized than taxed ! 
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Sylvy thought it mean of her aunt to give up the 
foolish and dirty practice of flouring her head to 
save a mere guinea^ lawfully laid on by a Parliament 
corruptly chosen and despotically led. Sylvestra 
scorned money, and meanness was the shadow she 
shaped behind Aunt Sarah's chair. 

" Avarice " was the hideous abstraction present 
to Sylvestra's mind when she thought of her uncle ; 
yet he was a just man, those admitted who called 
him very hard — namely, his tenants, his young 
nephews, and most people who had money dealings 
with him. His sister and he had grown over-frugal 
in trying to repair the waste of others. Nothing 
more could be said against either, and a great deal 
for the kind, active, cheerful, religious Mrs. Sarah. 
Sylvestra knew it. What made things even worse 
, was the offensive fact that they were nearly of her 
own way of thinking on reform in Church and State. 
This is sometimes a very great heightening of other 
people's faults. 

There was nothing wrong, or even sad about it 
all: it was just unlucky. The fact was, that the 
*^ atoms," or "molecules," or "small round particles," 
and "light splinters," — ^which shook about until, 
running together, they made, by jostling, heaven 
above and earth below, and Sylvestra, and her 
uncle, and Aunt Ashmead — ^had, in these last, lesser 
cases, more impulse to separate than to combine. 
The play of their poles was repellent. They did 
not crystallize as they should have done. To put 
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things into more Christian language — ^to speak more 
respectably — their monads did not agree. Nor 
aunt nor uncle could find any fault with Sylvy. 
One said she was a " worthy young woman ; " the 
other, that she was ^^ of a remarkable virtuous dis- 
position;" but she was not of their kind. Uncle 
Thomas had no perception that any one was of 
higher strain than himself ; but he was uneven and 
ill at ease with that child ; and Aunt Sarah some- 
times felt little strings, as it were, restrain her tongue 
before Sylvestra. This was a new feeling, and 
perhaps only fond parents, or heroick teachers, can 
bear, or own, with open plef^ij^re, the greater powers 
of mind of the young. Their better teaching it is 
more easy to admit — above all, if yourselves have 
given it. 

Now, whether the pitchey hits the stone, or the 
stone hits the pitcher, it is bad for the pitcher;^ and 
if the ewer be of silver, or of *^ clear gold, excellently 
wrought,"* it may be beyond breaking, but not 
beyond dinting, bruising, crushing. Sylvestra was 
too vigourous and elastic to take any great harm. 
She had the unshaken confidence, the boundless 
hope of healthy youth. Each new day might be the 
bringer of something better. Her uncle might, some 
morning, rise an altered man ; and, after having 
given liberal help to one or two of his nephews who 

^ " Sf da el cdntaro en la piedra, 6 la piedra en el duitaro, 
mal para el cdntaro." 
^ North's "Plutarch." 
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wished to advance in learned professions, might dis- 
perse his Bank-Stock and Consols among charitable 
foundations ; giving a preference to schools for the 
young, and provision for the virtuous sick and aged 
on his country-property. He might be permitted to 
reserve a comfortable income for his sister's old age 
and his own; and it would be but brotherly and 
handsome if he were to make a suitable compliment 
in money to her dearest father, and to all his sisters, 
in his ultimate will. 

This was the nearest approach Sylvestra allowed 
to thought of self in the matter. Was it wrong ? 
Would that dearest ft&er approve her thinking at 
all about a will ? Not for herself would it be right, 
but for her sisters — the helpless two, who could never 
earn money — she might give a moment's hope, a 
moment's wish. As for the change which was to be 
found in Aunt Sarah on her coming down to break- 
fast, even Sylvy hardly knew how to arrange that ; 
her chief longing that her aunt could give rest to 
her fingers and take to reading, being plainly hope- 
less of fulfilment without supernatural interference. 
So, day by day, it was just unlucky and dull and 
tiresome, and by-and-by harmful to the girl's health. 
It would have been dull at any time, but there was 
then, besides, the gloom of mourning for the three 
near of kin, aU lost within six weeks. The young 
girls, her cousins, and the young men, who could 
not have helped springing out of the shadow 
with a girl of youth like their own, were apt to 
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keep as far away from Uncle Ashmead as they 
could. 

Sylvestra missed her daily companionship with 
Delicia, — she missed all at home. She missed her long 
and frequent walks. There was nothing to do but 
to sew and to talk^ and nothing to read — or^ at least, 
nothing new. She was brought so low that she 
would almost have read the " gross abuse " ^ where- 
with, " as one possessed," Mr. Edmund Burke had 
assailed the exalted Dr. Price, who merely wished 
to " cashier a few govemours " (of nations) *^ for 
misconduct," and to see a few kings led in triumph 
like the arbitrary monarch of France. She might 
even have glanced at the ^^ torrent of falsehood and 
misrepresentation " which Mr. Burke, " implacable 
and furious," ^ had poured on Mr. Fox and the new 
Whigs, — on Mr. Fox, who, " purely and simply a 
Whig," was " one who professed to hold the natural 
rights of mankind far more sacred than any local 
prejudices whatever." 

Mr. Burke's writings, full of little local prejudices 
concerning the honour and dignity of England, the 
welfare of mere Europe, did not fall in her way; 
and a desire for books on a girl's part was held by 
her uncle and aunt to be unbecoming and of ill 
promise as to her marriage. Thomas Ashmead did 
not approve a love of books, even in his nephews, if 
they were meant for business, and held a boy spoilt 
for trade unless &eed from the monkish trammels of 
^ Dr. Priestley. ^ Lord Russell. 
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Greek and Latin at fifteen. We have changed all 
this in a more enlightened century, and every one 
now prefers learned women and humane letters. 
Thus, none can take offence, but smile only at the 
raw thought, or (as the slang is) the "crude opinion," 
of the eighteenth century. 

Aunt Sarah had offered the child a fire in her 
chamber, as she, who had been brought up to it, 
might miss it. Miss it Sylvy did, ah, how much I 
She was thought a well-disposed girl when she said 
she should like to learn to do without it : her aunt 
told her she would find it better for her health, and 
better for the servants, as it took at least half an 
hour to clean each grate, besides the time spent on 
filling and carrying scuttles and wasted over the old 
flint and rag-box, before the good, or the bad, days 
of lucifers. Servants' time is never so well saved, so 
sparingly used, as where they have not enough to 
do ; and above all, very little cooking. 

Poor Sylvy ! Habit made her wake at her usual 
hour, and she fell on heart-sick dreamings of what it 
would have been at home. Lying long awake, she 
thought of wakings in a room always darkened by 
the house over the way ; of long listenings to Dilly's 
breathing, out of fear to rouse the child too early, 
broken by listenings to the tramp of horses on their 
early way to the watering-place by the New Bridge; 
of the spring from bed to bath, the roused glow of 
life making it's own harmony with the crackling 
coals ; the lighted candles on the table, with desk 
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and books, left slowly yesterday's mom, approached 
eagerly this day's mom. Smothered strife and open 
had there been between Dilly and Sylvy and Mrs. 
Brackenfield, about candle-ends. There had been a 
daring agreement between the twins, which DiHy, 
defiant but blundering, had disclosed to Betty — 
namely, that if she stinted their supply of candles, 
they planned buying, out of their own pocket-moneys, 
a stock of the ends of wax-candles from the abbey ; 
the perquisite of a verger, and sold as such, in the 
days when the abbey did not flare with gas, like a 
meeting-house or a theatre. Now, when Betty 
learned this, she, like her great namesake, knowing 
when it was time to give way, knew also how to give 
way graciously ; and herself laid in a store of the 
wax, which gave pleasure to Sylvestra, who could 
ill bear the scent and sight of other candles. 

It went home to Sylvestra's heart — ^tears, almost of 
remorse, came into her eyes — when she found in her 
travelling-box a package of wax-candles, jocosely 
marked by Betty, " for my der Sylvy, to read her- 
self blin." Ah I the kindness of Betty, her good use 
of power ! Ah I the speechless longing for home, for 
the North, for frost, and snow, and ice I A bleak 
country is more keenly loved than a bland, and from 
time immemorial, men fight hardest for bare hills. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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and elaborately shows its specially marked Scripturabiess. The objective nature 
of thtt faith, the Athanasian Creed, the Baptismal Services, the Holy Eucharist, 
Afaaolutioo and the Priesthood, Church Government and Confirmation, are some 
of the more prominent subjects treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a. 
marked degree <^ sound sense, and with a thcvough mastery of his subject.' — 
G$uittiian. 

* We know of no recent work professing to cover the same ground in whidi the- 
agreement of our Church Services with the Scriptures is more amply vindicated. ** 
—From an adverse review in the Christian Observer, 

THE ONE OFFERING ; a Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature of 
the Eucharist. 6th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. zf. 6d. 

' A treatise of singular clearness and force, which gives us what we did not. 
really possess till it appeared.' — Church Times. 

' It is by far the most useful, trustw(Mthy, and accurate book we have seen- 
upon the subpect.' — Literaty Churth$iutn. 

* The subject of the Holy Eucharist is ably and fully treated, and in a candid 
spirit, by Mr. Sadler in these, pages.* — Eng^lish Churchman. 

THE SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH ; or, The 

Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. Fcap. 8vo. 

8th Edition, price 41. 6</. 
*The most striking peculiarity of this useful litde work is that its authoi^ 
argues almost exclusively from the Bible. We commend it most earnestly to^ 
clergy and laity, as containing in a small compass, and at a triflmg cost, a body 
of sound and Scriptural doctrine respecting the New Burth, whicn cannot be too 
Mridely circulated. — Guardian. 

THE SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY; or, Testi- 

mony of the Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on Holy 

Baptism. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 2nd Edition, aj. 6^. Also, Cheap 

Edition, 26th Thousand, fcap. 8vo. sewed, dd. 

' An exceedingly valuable repertory of arguments on the questions it refers. 

to.* — English Churchman, 

EMMANUEL ; or, The Incarnation of the Son of God the Founda- 
tion of Immutable Truth. 2nd and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sj. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF LIFE: its Nature, Antecedents, and 
Consequences. Written with special reference to Plymouth 
Brethrenism. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 

THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS CONTENTS; or, Thi 

Author of ' Supernatural Religion ' Refuted by himself. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

SERMONS. Plain Speaking on Deep Truths. 5th Edition. 6s. 
Abundant Life, and other Sermons. 6s. 

THE COMMUNICANTS MANUAL; being a Book of Self- 
examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 12th Thousand. 
Royal 32mo. roan, gilt edges, price 2J. ; cloth, is. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, for distribution, 35th Thousand, 8df. A larger Edition, on 
fine paper, and Rubrics. Fcap. Svo. 2J. 6d. ; morocco, js. 

SCRIPTURE TRUTHS. A Series of Ten Plain, Popular 
Tracts, upon subjects now universally under discussion. 9tf. per 
set, sold separately. 



STANDARD PROSE WORKS 

ADDISON. Works. With Notes by Bishop Hurd, and nu- 
merous Letters hitherto unpublished. With Portrait and eight 
steel Engravings. 6 vols, cloth, gilt, post Svo. 4^. each. 

BACON'S (LORD) ESSAYS AND HISTORICAL WORKS, 
with Introduction and Notes by J. Devey, M.A. Post Svo. 3J. 6d, 

BURKE. Works. In 8 vols, post Svo. cloth, gilt, 4J. each. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) THE FRIEND. A Series of Essays on 
Morals, Politics, and Religion. Post Svo. 3J. 6d. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.) BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, and 
Two Lay Sermons. Post Svo. y. 6d. 

COLLIER'S ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE, and Annals of the Stage. New 
Edition, revised, with additions. 3 vols. 3/. y. 

COMTE'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES. Edited by 
G. H. Lewes. Post Svo. y. 

CRAIK (G. L.) THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES. Illustrated. Post Svo. y- 

EMERSON (R. W.) WORKS, comprising Essays, Lectures, 
Poems, and Orations. In 2 vols, post Svo. y. 6d. each. 

FIELDING (H.) TOM JONES, the History of a Foundling. 
Roscoe's Edition revised. With Illustrations by G. CruikshanK. 
In 2 vols. yj. 

A 2 
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FIELDING (H.) JOSEPH ANDREWS, and Roscoe's Bio- 
mphy of the Author revised. Withmustratioiisbf CCruikshank. 
Post 8vo. y. 6d, 

FIELDING (H.) AMEUA. Roscoe*s Edition revised. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. Post 8vo. 5^. 

GOETHE'S WORKS. Translated. 5 vols. 31. W. each. 

HAZLITTS (W.) LECTURES, &c. 6 vols. y. W. each. 

HEGEL. LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIS- 
TORY. Translated by J. Sibree. M. A Post 8va 51. 

INTELLEOTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A 
History of the. By J. W. Draper. M.D., LL.D. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 10s. 

IRVING (W.) WORKS. In 15 vols. Post 8vo. 31. 6d, each. 

{See also f. 3. 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES : Characteristics 

of Women. Post 8vo. y, 6d. 
KANT. CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. Translated by 

J. M. D. Meiklejohn. Post 8vo. $s. 
LAMB (C.) ESSAYS OF ELIA, AND ELIANA. Post 8vo. 

3J. 6d. 
LESSING'S LAOKOON. Dramatic Notes, Ancient Repre- 
sentation of Death, i vol. 3^. 6d. 
LOCKE. PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing an Essay 

on the Human Understanding, &c., with Notes and Index by 

J. A St. John. Portrait. In 2 vols, post 8vo. yj. 
LUTHER (M.) TABLE-TALK. Translated by W Hazlitt. 

With Life and Portrait. Post Svo. y. 6d. 
MANZONI (ALESSANDRO). THE BETROTHED (I 

promessi Sposi). The only complete English translation. With 

numerous Woodcuts, 5^. 
MONTESQUIEU'S SPIRIT OF LAWS. New Edit. revised, 

with Analysis, Notes, and Memoir. By J. V. Pritchard, A M. 

2 vols. yj. 

PEPYS'S DIARY. With Life and Notes by Richard Lord 
Braybrooke. 4 vols, post Svo. cloth, gilt, 5^. 6d. per vol. 

PROUT (FATHER). RELIQUES. New Edition, revised and 
largely augmented. Twenty-one spirited Etchings by Maclisb. 
I vol. 7J. 6d. 

RICHTER (J. P. F.) AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LEVANA. 

Translated. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 
RICHTER (J. P. F.) FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN 

PIECES. A Novel. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 3^. 6d. 

SCHILLER'S WORKS. 5 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

WALTON. THE COMPLETE ANGLER. Edited by E. 
Jesse. With an account of Fishing Stations, &c., and 203 Engrav- 
mgs. y. ; or with 26 additional page Illustrations on Steel, js. 6d. 
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POETR V AND DRAMA. 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life by 
W. W. Lloyd. Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets, 
lo vols. 2j. dd, each. In half morocco, 51. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS. By W. W. Lloyd. 
Uniform with the above, ar. dd. ; in half morocco, 5^. 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. With Notes and 
Life by Charles Knight, and 40 Engravings on Wood by 
Harvey. Royal 8vo. cloth, lof. dd. 

(Valpy's Cabinet Pictorial Edition), with Glossarial Notes, 

Digests, &c., and 171 Outline Plates. 15 vols. Fcap. 8vo. a/. 5^. 

(Pocket Volume Edition). Comprising all his Plays and 

Poems. Edited from the First Folio Edition by T. Keightley. 
13 vols, royal 32mo. in a cloth box, price 21J, 

SHAKESPEARE. DRAMATIC ART OF. The History and 
Character of the Plays. By Dr. Ulrici. Translated by L. D. 
SCHMITZ. 2 vols, post 8vo. 3J. 6d. each. 

CHAUCER. Robert Bell's Edition, revised. With Preliminary 
Essay by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 vols. 3J. (id. each. 

EARLY BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY 

OF ENGLAND. Edited by Robert Bell. Post Svo. 3J. 6</. 

GREEN E, MARLOWE, and BEN JONSON. Poems of. Edited 
by Robert Bell, i vol. post Svo. y. 6d. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISHlPOETRY. 
Reprinted from the Original Edition, and Edited by J. V.Pritchard. 
In 2 vols. 7J. 

MILTON'S (J.) POETICAL WORKS. With Memoir and 
Notes, and 120 Engravings. In 2 vols, post Svo. 5J. each. 

GOLDSMITH. POEMS. Illustrated. i6mo. 2J. 6</, 

SHERIDAN'S DRAMATIC WORKS. With Short Life, by 
G. C. S., and Portrait. Post Svo. 3J. dd. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections from One Hundred 
American Poets from 1776 to 1S76. With an Introductory Review 
of Colonial Poetry, and some specimens of Negro Melody. By 
W. J. Linton. Post Svo. 35. dd. \ also a large Edition, ^5. 6d, 

CAMOENS' LUSIAD. Mickle's Translation revised. Post 
Svo. y. 6d. 

ALFIERI. The Tragedies of. In English Yerse. Edited by 
£. A. BowRiNG, C.B. a vols, post Svo. 7s. 
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DANTE. THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by the Rev. 
H. F. Gary. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 
This and the following; one are the only editions containing the author's last 
orrections and emendations. 

— The Popular Edition, neatly Printed in Doable Columns. 
Royal 8vo. sewed, is, 6d. ; cloth, su. 6d, 

— Translated into English Verse by J. C. Wright, M.A. With 
Portrait and 34 Engravings on Steel, after Flaxman. 5th Edition, 
post 8vo. ss. 

THE INFERNO. Literal translation, with Text and Notes. 

By Dr. Carlyle. 2nd Edition, 14s, 

PETRARCH. SONNETS, TRIUMPHS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Translated into English Verse. With Campbell's Life 
of the Poet. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 5^. 

QOETHE'8 DRAMAS AND POEMS. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

HEINE'S POETICAL WORKS. I vol. Sj. 

LESSINQ'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

SCHILLER'S DRAMAS AND POEMS. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE. DRAMATIC WORKS. In prose. Translated 
by C. H. Wall. In 3 vols, post 8vo. y. 6d. each. Also fine- 
paper Edition, large post 8vo. js. 6d. each. 

By Professor Conington^ M,A, 

HORACE'S ODES AND CARMEN S^CULARE. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. 7th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Translated into English 

Verse. 3rd Edition. 6s. 6d, 

By C S, Calverley. 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 6th Edition. Fcap.8vo.5j. 
FLY LEAVES. 7th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 
TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. Crown 

8vo. 7.r. 6d. 

THEOCRITUS, into English Verse. Crown Svo. ys, 6d. 
By Coventry Patmore, 

AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, fto. With an 

Essay on English Metrical Law. 6j. 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 5th Edition, dr. 
THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. 4th Edition, dr. 
THE UNKNOWN EROS AND OTHER ODES with 

Additions, fine paper, 7J. td. Roxburghe binding, 9J. td. 
Uniform edition, 4 vols, post Svo. 24s. Roxburghe bindings ^ 281. 
FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. A Selection from Coventry 

Patmore's Poems. Eidited by R. Garnrtt. Fcap. 8vo. 5T. 
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By Adelaide Anne Procter, 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, 
and Introduction by Charles Dickens. 4th Thousand, 21J. 

First Series. Introduction by Charles Dickens, and 

Portrait of the Author. 32nd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Second Series. 23rd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 



ENGLISH SONGS AND LYRICS. By Barry Cornwall. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

SONGS. BALLADS, AND STORIES. By W. Allingham. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, lof. 6</. 



ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

The Editors of the various authors in this Series have in all cases 
endeavoured to make the collections of Poems as complete as possible, 
and in many instances copyright Poems are to be found in these editions 
which are not in any other. Each volume is carefully edited, with Notes 
where necessary for the elucidation of the Text, and a Memoir. A Por- 
trait also is added in all cases where an authentic one is accessible. The 
volumes are printed on toned paper in fcap. Bvo. size, and neatly bound 
in cloth gilt, price 5J. each. 

%* A Cheap Reprint of this Series, neat cloth, is. 6d. per volume. 
AKENSIDE. 
BEATTIE. 
BURNS. 3 vols. 
BUTLER. 2 vols. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 
COLLINS. 

COWPER, including his Trans- 
lations. 3 vols. 
DRYDEN. s vols. 
FALCONER. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 



KIRKE WHITE. 
MILTON. 3 vols. 
PARNELL. 
POPE. 3 vols. 
PRIOR. 2 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS. 
SPENSER, s vols. 
SURREY. 
SWIFT. 3 vols. 
THOMSON. 2 vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG. 2 vols. 



The following volumes of a New Series have been issued, 5^ . each. 



CHATTERTON. a vols. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
ROGERS. 



THE COURTLY POETS, from 

RALEIGH to WOTTON. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
KEATS. 



WHO WROTE IT? A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quota- 
tions in the English Language. 3rd Edition. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d, 
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REFERENCE. 

STUDENTS' QUIDE to the University of Cambridge. 3rd 
Edition, revised and corrected. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 6rf. 

KING'S INTEREST TABLES. 30th Edition, yj. 6^. 

KENTS COMMENTARY on International Law. New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes and Cases, by J. T. Abdy, LL-D. 
Crown 8vo. lor. td. 

THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. Selections from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. With Notes, 
&c. by Rev. H. P. DODD, M. A. 2nd Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. 6j. 

LATIN AND GREEK QUOTATIONS. A Dictionary of. 
Including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms, Phrases, &c. 
By H. T. Riley. Post Svo. 5f. With Index Verborum, 6j. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. Seep, 2. 

COOPER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Seep, 2. 

REDGRAVE'S DICTIONARY QF ARTISTS. Seep, 2. 

DR. RICHARDSON'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and 
copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best authorities. New 
Edition, with a Supplement. In 2 vols. 4to. 4/. i\s. 6d.; half- 
bound in russia, 5/. 15^. 6d.', russia, 61. 12s. The Supplement 
separately, 4to. 12s. An Svo. Edition, without the Quotations, 15J. ; 
haJf russia, 20ir. ; russia, 24r. 

The following are the only authorised and unabridged Editions of 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, containing the valuable Etymological 
Notes and Derivations of Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, who devoted five years 
to the Revision of the Work. 

WEBSTER'S GUINEA DICTIONARY of the English 
Language, including Scientific, Biblical, and Scottish Terms and 
Phrases, with their Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, Deriv- 
ations, and Meanings. In i vol. 4to. with 1628 pages and 3000 
Illustrations. Strongly bound in cloth, 21s. ; half calf, 30^. ; calf 
or half russia, i/. 11s. 6d.\ russia, 2/. 

WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY, containing all 
that appears in the above, and also a valuable Appendix, and 70 
pagess of Illustrations grouped and classified, rendering it a com- 
plete Literary and Scientific Reference Book, i vol. 410. in cloth, 
i/. 1 1 J. 6d. ; half calf, 2/. ; calf or half russia, 2/. 2s. ; russia, 2/. lor. 

* Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.' — Quarterly 
Review, October 1873. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Containing 
Morris' British Birds — Nests — Eggs — British Butterflies — British 
Moths— Bree's Birds of Europe — Lowe's Works on British and 
Exotic Ferns, Grasses, and Beautiful Leaved Plants — Hibberd's 
Plants — Maund's Botanic Garden — Tripp's British Mosses — 
Gatty's Seaweeds — Wooster's Alpine Plants, and Couch's 
Fishes — making -in all 49 Volumes, in super-royal 8vo. containing 
upwards of 2550 full-page Plates, carefully coloured. 
Complete Lists sent post free on application. 

SOWER BY*8 BOTANY. Containing a Description and Life- 
size Drawing of every British Plant, ^ited and brought up to the 
present standard of scientific knowledge by T. Boswell (formerly 
Syme), LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions of the 
Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. Lankester, 
Author of 'Wild Flowers worth Notice,' 'The British Ferns,' &c. * 
The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De C. Sowerby, F.L.S,. 
and J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and John Edward Sowerby. 
Third Edition, entirely revised, with descriptions of all the species 
by the Editor. In 11 vols. 22/. 8j. cloth ; 24/. lar. half morocco; 
and 28/. 3J. (id. whole morocco. Volumes sold separately. 

COTTAGE GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties down to the year 
1869. Edited by G. W. Johnson. Post 8vo. cloth, dr. (yd. 

BOTANISTS POCKET-BOOK. By W. R. Hayward. 

Containing the Botanical name. Common name, Soil or Situation, 
Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering of all plants, arranged in 
a tabulated form. 2nd Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. dd. 

RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, AND 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM. By Margaret Plues. 
With 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Woodcuts. 3rd Edition, 
revised. Post 8vo. f j. dd. 

MY GARDEN ; its Plan and Culture. Together with a General 

Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By 

A. Smee, F.R.S., with more than 1300 Engravings on Wood. 

4th Thousand. Imp. 8vo. 21J. >.^.H..>l3 

* ** My Garden " is indeed a book which ought to be in the hands of everyone 

who is fortunate enough to possess a garden of his own ; he is certain to find some 

things in it from which he may profit. — Nature. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. With Notes by 
Sir William Tardine and Edward Jesse, Esq. Illustrated by 
40 highly-finished Engravings, 5J. ; or with the Plates coloured, 
7J. (id. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Mudie. With 28 
Plates. 2 vols. 5J. each ; or with coloured Plates, js. dd. each. 
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ART AND ORNAMENT. 

VENICE; its History, Art, Industries, and Modem Life. By 
Charles Yriarte. Seepage i. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. The First Part complete, with Selections 
from the Second Part. The former Revised and the latter newly 
Translated for this Edition by Anna Swanwick. With 40 Steel 
Engravings after Retzsch's celebrated designs. 4to. 2i.r. 

TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN ENGLAND AND 

WALES. With Descriptive Notices. 96 Illustrations, reproduced 
in Permanent Photography. In q vols. imp. 4to. Vol. I. Land- 
scapes, 40 Plates. 2/. I2J. 6d. ; Vol. II. Castles and Abbe3rs, 33 
Plates, 2/. 2J. ; Vol. III. Coast Scenery, 24 Plates, i/. lu. (>d. 

TURNER'S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. Sixteen Auto- 
type Reproductions of the most important Works of J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A. With Memoir and Descriptions. Imp. 4to. 2/. 2j. 

MICHELANGELO'S AND RAFFAELLE'S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES. OXFORD. 
Etched and Engraved by J. Fisher, with Introduction. New 
Editions, with Additions. 2 vols, half bound, 15J. and 21J. re- 
spectively. 

THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY. Permanent Reproductions of 
Engravings of the most celebrated Works of Raffaelle Sanzio 
d'Urbino. With Descriptions, &c. Imp. 4to. 2/. 2J. 

FLAXMAN. CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, comprising the 
Outline Illustrations to the 'Iliad' and 'Odyssey,' the 'Tragedies' 
of iEschylus, the ' Theogony ' and • Works and Days ' of Hesiod. 
Engraved by PiROLi and William Blake. Imp. 4to. half-boimd 
morocco, 4/. 14J. 6d, The four parts separately, 21J. each. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. Being a New 
Edition of ' The Early Works of Sir Edwin Landseer.' Revised 
and enlarged by F. G. Stephens. With '24 Illustrations in Photo- 
graphy. Imp. 8vo. i/. 5^. 

NOTES ON IRISH ARCHITECTURE. Bythe late Earl 
OF Dunraven. Edited by M. Stokes, Associate of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. With numerous Woodcuts and fine Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. Imp. 4to. Vol. I. 4/. 4^. ; Vol. II. 4/. 4J. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN IRELAND. 

By Margaret Stokes. With numerous Woodcuts. Imp 8vo.2ij. 

MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND AND 
ITALY. 64 Picturesque Views in Chromolithograph, from 
Original Sketches by C. C. Pyne. With a Map of Routes and 
Descriptive Notes by Rev. J. Mercier. 2nd Edition. Crown 

4tO. 2/. 2J. 
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FLAXMAN. LECTURES ON SCULPTURE, as delivered 
before the President and Members of the Royal Academy. By 
J. Flaxman, R.A. With ^3 Plates. New Edition, dr. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ARMS AND AR- 
MOUR, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
AUGUSTE Demmin. Translated by C. C. Black, M.A., Assistant 
Keeper, South Kensington Museum. One Vol. with nearly 2000- 
Illustrations, ys, 6d. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S TREATISE ON PAINTING. 

Translated from the Italian by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. With 
a Life of Leonardo and an Account of his Works by John 
William Brown. New Edition, revised, with numerous Hates. 
One VoL 5^. 

THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION 

AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th Edition, revised. One Vol. 51. 
This edition contains all the plates and woodcuts of the original edition. 

HEATON (MRS.) A CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING 
FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. By Mrs. 
Heaton. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15J. 

DRAWING COPIES. By P. H. Delamotte, Professor of 
Drawing at King's College, London. 96 Original Sketches in 
Architectiu'e, Trees, Figures, For^^rotmds, Landscapes, Boats, and 
Sea-pieces. Royal 8vo. Oblong, half-bound, i2s. 



By the late Eliza Meteyard, 

CHOICE EXAMPLES OF WEDGWOOD ART. 2S 

Plates in Permanent Photography. With Descriptions and Preface. 
Imp. 4to. 3/. 3J. 

MEMORIALS OF WEDGWOOD. A Series of Permanent 
Photographs. With Introduction and Descriptions. Imp. 4to. 

WEDGWOOD AND HIS WORKS: a Selection of his 
choicest Works in Permanent Photography, with Sketch of his Life 
and Art Manufacture. Imp. 4to. 3/. 3^. 

CATALOGUE OF WEDGWOOD'S MANUFACTURES. 
With Illustrations. Half-bound 8vo. loir. 6d, 

WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK. A Manual for Collectors: 
Treating of the Marks, Monograms, &c. With Priced Catalogues 
and a Glossary and copious Index. 8vo. lor. 6d. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. Edited by H. K. F. Gatty. 

An Illustrated Magazine for Young People. Zd. Monthly. 

The CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1879 contains contributions by Mrs. 
EwiNG, AscoTT R. Hope, Grevillb J. Chester, Lady Lamb, 
the Author of ' The Rose Garden/ and others. Translations from 
the German and French — Short Stories — Papers on Historical Sub- 
jects, Travel, and Natural History — Short Biographies of Eminent 
Persons — Verses — A Christmas Play by S. H. Gatty — Competition 
Questions — Acrostics — Correspondence — Book Notices, and numer- 
ous Illustrations by Charles Green, and others ; and Frontispiece 
b3r R. Caldecott. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, 
price 8j. td. 

Former Volumes may still be had, some at reduced prices. 

By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. A new complete Edition in 
Bell's Pocket Volumes. 2 vols, imp. 32mo. in neat blue cloth, $s. 

-s 4to Edition. With Notes on the Natural History, and numer- 
ous large Illustrations by eminent Artists. New Complete Edition. 
With short Memoir of the Author. 4to. cloth gilt, aw. 

i6mo. with Illustrations. First Series, 17th Edition, u. 6d. 

Second Series, loth Edition, 2J. The two Series in i vol. 3J. 6d, 
Third Series, 6th Edition, 2J. Fourth Series, 4th Edition, 2J. The 
Two Series in i vol. 4f. Fifth Series, 2J. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED. i6mo. 4th Edition, 2j. 

PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. i6mo. With Illustrations. 
4th Edition, 2j. 

A BOOK OF EMBLEMS. Drawn by F. Gilbert. With 
Introduction and Explanations. Imp. i6mo. 4r. 6d. 

WAIFS AND STRAYS OF NATURAL HISTORY. With 
* Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Fcap. y. 6d. 

THE POOR INCUMBENT. Fcap. 8vo. u. 

AUNT SALLY'S LIFE. With Six Illustra'tions. Square i6mo. 

3rd Edition, y. 6d. 

THE MOTHER'S BOOK OF POETRY. Selected and 
Arranged by Mrs. A. Gatty. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. ; or with Illustia^ 
tions, elegantly bound, ys. 6d, 
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A BIT OF BREAD. Bv Jean MacA. Translated by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. Vol. 1. 4^. 6d. VoL II. y. 6d. 

The Uniform Edilion. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d. each volume. 



PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
2 vols. With Portrait. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, 
and other Tales. With Illus- 
trations. 3rd Edition. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, 
and other Tales. With Frontis- 
piece. 7th Ekiition. 2J. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY'S TALES. lUus- 
trated. 7th Edition. 

AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS ; a 
Sequel to * Aunt Judy's Tales.' 
Illustrated. 5th £4ition. 



DOMESTIC PICTURES AND 
TALES. With 6 lUustrations. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED, 
and Proverbs Illustrated. 

THE HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY, and other Tales. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. New 
Edition. 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S PRE- 
SENTATION BOX for Young 
People, containing the above 
volumes, neatly bound, and en- 
closed in a doth box. 31J. 6d, 



By Mrs, Ewing^ 

* Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of percepti(m 
and common sense.' — Saturday Review. 



WE AND THE WORLD. 



[Immediately, 



A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. 8vo. 5J. 
' Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and 
that is saying a very great deal. From the first to the last the book overflows 
with the strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely survives childhood ; 
and, moreover, with inexhaustible quiet humour, which is never anything but 
innocent and well-bred, never priggish, and never clumsy.' — Academy, 

THE BROWNIES, and other Tales. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. 3rd Eidition. Imp. i6mo. 5^. 
* Mrs. Ewing gives us some really charming writing. While her first stCMy 
most prettily teaches children how much they can do to help their parents, the 
immediate result will be, we fear, anything but good. For if a child once begins 
** The Brownies," it will get so deeply interested in it, that when bed-time comes 
it will altogether forget the moral, and will weary its parents with importunities 
for just a few minutes more to see how everything ends. The frontispiece, by 
the old friend of our childhood, George Cruikshank, is no less pretty than the 
story.' — Saturday Review, 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. Illustrated 
with 10 fine Full-page Engravings on Wood, after Drawings by 
Pasquier and Wolf. 2nd Edition, doth gilt, 3J. 6rf. 
' It is not often nowadajrs the privilege of a critic to grow enthusiastic over a 
new work ; and the rarity of the occasion that calls forth the delight is apt to 
lead one into the sin of hyperbole. And yet we think we shall not be accused of 
extravagance when we say that, Mrithout exception, "Mrs. Overtheway's Re- 
membrances " is the most delightful work avowedly written for children that we 
have ever read. There are passages in this book which the genius of George 

Eliot would be proud to own It is full of a peculiar, heart-stirring pathos 

of its own, which culminates in the last pages, when Ida finds that her father is 
not dead. The book is one that may be recurred to often, and always with the 
same delight. We predict for it a great popularity.' — Leader, 
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By Mrs, Ewtng — Continued, 

MELCHIOrVS DREAM, and other Tales. Illttstrated. jrck 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6rf. 

'"Melchtor's Dream" is an exquisite litde story, charming by original^ 
bamotxr, buoyant spints« and tender pathos.' — Atkenttum, 

A FLAT IRON FOR A FARTHING ; or, Some Passages ini 
the Life of an Only Son. With la Illustrations by H. Allingham . 
9th Edition. Small 8vo. 51. 

' Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same 
time to l>lease a child, purchase " A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son," by J. H. Ewing. We will answer for the delight 
with which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt that the young and 
fortunate recipients will also like it. Tlie story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delightful.' — A therutum, 

'A capital book for a present. No child who is fcnrtnnate enough to possess 
it will be in a hurrv to put it down, for it is a book of uncommon fascination. 
The story is good, the principles inculcated admirable, and some of the illustra^ 
tions simply delicious.' — Jotut Bull. 

LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE ; or, the Luck of Lingborough. And 
other Tales. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 2nd Edition^ 
Imp. 16190. 5^. 

'A charming tale by another of those clever writers, thanks to whom the 
children are now really better sepred than their neighbours.' — Spectator. 

' Mrs. Ewing has written as good' a story as her " Brownies," and that is- 
laying a great deal. " Lob>lie-by-the-fire " has humour and pathos, and teaches 
what is right without making children think they are reading a sermon.' — 
Saturday Review. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN : A Story for Girls. With 10 lUustrations 
by Mrs. Allingham. 4th Ekiition. Small post 8vo. 5^. 

' The homely good sense and humoiu* of the bulk of the story are set off by 
the pathos of its opening and its close ; and a soft and beautiful light, as of dawn 
and sunset, is thrown round the substantial English ideal of what a girl's " 
education ought to be, which runs through the t^^.'— Spectator. 

' It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character. It is all told with great naturalness, and will amuse 
grown-up people auite as much sus children. In reading the story, we have been 
struck especially by characteristic bits of description, which show very happily 
the writer's appreciation of child life.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* We have rarely met, on such a modest scale, with characters so ably and 
simply drawn. . . . The merits of the volume, in themselves not small, are 
much enhanced by some clever illustrations from the pencil of Mrs. Allingham.' — 
Atherueum. 

'The tone of the book is pleasant and healthy, and singularly free from that 
sentimental, not to say "mawkish," stain which is apt to disfigure such produc- 
tions. The illustrations by Mrs. Allingham add a special attraction to the little 
volume. ' — Times. 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing's book is one of the best of 
the year.' — Saturday Review. 

* There is in it not only a great deal of common sense, but there is true 
humour. . . . We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long^ 
period.' — Acaden^. 
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By Mrs, Ewing — Continued, 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL; a Story of the Plains. With 
II Illustrations by Helen Allingham. Crown 8vo. &r. dd. 
' A capital story, which, like all that Mrs. Ewing gives us, will be read with 

pleasure Some well-drawn illustrations materially increase the attractive- 

ness of the volume.' — City Press. 



By Mrs. O'Reilly. 

' Mrs. O'Reilly's works need no commendation ... the style is so good, the 
narrative so engrossinp, and the tone so excellent.' — yohn Bull, 

LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. With 6 lUus- 
trations by W. H. Petherick and others. i6mo. 2j. 6</. 

' A worthy successor of some charming little volumes of the same kind. . . • 
The tale from which the title is taken is for its grace and pathos an especial 
iavourite.' — Spectator, 

' Mrs. O'Reilly could not write otherwise than well, even if she were to try. 
— Morning Post, 

CICELY'S CHOICE. A Story for Girls. With a Frontispiece 
by J. A- Pasquier. Fcap. 8vo. gilt edges, y. 6d. 

' A pleasant story. ... It is a book for girls, and grown people will also enjoy 
reading it.' — Athenaum, 

* A pleasant, well-written, interesting story, likely to be acceptable to young 
f>eople who are in their teens.' — Scotsman, 

GILES'S MINORITY; or, Scenes at the Red House. With 
8 Illustrations. i6mo. 2J. td. 
•In one of our former reviews we praised "Deborah's Drawer.". ** Giles's 
"Minority " no less deserves our goodwill. It is a picture of school-room life, and 
is so weU drawn that grown-up readers may delight in it. In literary excellence 
this little book is above most of its fellows.' — Times, 

DOLL WORLD; or, Play and Earnest. A Study from Real 
Life. With 8 Illustrations. By C. A. Saltmarsh. i6mo. 2j. 6d. 
' It is a capital child's book, and it has a charm for erown-up people also, as 
the fsury haze of "long-ago" brightens eveiy page. We are not ashamed to 
-confess to the "thrilling interest" with which we followed the history of 
" Robertina " and " ULahfX," '—Aihenaum. 

DEBORAH'S DRAWER. With 9 Illustrations. i6mo. 2s, ed. 

' Any eodmamma who wishes to buy an unusually pretty and artistically- 
written eiit-book for an eight-year-old pet cannot do better than spend a florin or 
two on the contents of " Aunt Deborah s Drawer." ' — Atheneeum. 

DAISY'S COMPANIONS ; or, Scenes from Child Life. A 

Story for Little Girls. With 8 Illustrations. 3rd Edit. i6mo. af. dd, 

' If anybody wants a pretty little present for a pretty (and good) little 

•daughter, or a niece or grand-daughter, we cannot reconunend a better or tastier 

<iae than "Daisy's Compamons." ^7Ymv«. 



22 Otorg$ Bell and Sons' 

Captain Marry afs Books for Boys. 

Unifonn Illustrated Edition, neatly bound in doth, post 8vo. 

3^. (id, each ; gilt edges, 45. 6</. 



POOR JACK. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations after Designs by 
CXarkson Stanfield, R.A. 

THE MISSION ; or. Scenes in 
Africa. With Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. 

THE PIRATE, AND THREE 
CUTTERS. With Memoirof the 
Author, and ao Steel Engravings 
by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
Cheap Edition, without Illus- 
trations, ij. 6d, 



THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
With Illustrations by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 

THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
Adventures by Sea and Land 
in Civil and Savage Life One 
Hundied Years ago. Illustrated 
with Eight Steel Engravings. 

MASTERMAN READY; or. the 
Wreck of the Pacific. Embel- 
lished with Ninety-three En- 
gravings on Wood. 



A BOY'S LOCKER. A Smaller Edition of Captain Marryat's 
Books for Boys, in la vols. Fcap. 8vo. in a compact doth 

box, 3IJ, 

MASTERMAN READY. New and Cheap Edition, u. 

A New Edition in Bell's Pocket Volumes, i vol. in neat 

blue cloth, imp. 33mo. 2j. (id. 

By Hans Christian Andersen, 

FAIRY TALES AND SKETCHES. Translated by C. C. 

Peachey, H. Ward, A. Plesner, &c. With 104 Illustrations by 

Otto Speckter and others. Crown 8vo. 6j, 

'Th« translation most happily hits the delicate quaintness of Andersen — 

most happily transposes into simple English words the tender precision of the 

famous story-teller; in a keen examination of the book we scarcely recall a 

single phrase or turn that obviously could have been bettered.' — Daily Telegraph, 

TALES FOR CHILDREN. With 48 Full-page Illustrations by 
Wehnert, and 57 Small Engravings on Wood by W. Thomas. 
A new Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This and the above vol. form the most complete English Edition of Andersen's Tales* 

LATER TALES. Translated from the Danish by Augusta 
Plesner and H. Ward. With Illustrations by Otto Speckter, 
W. Cooper, and other Artists. Cloth gilt, 3J. 6d. 

MOTHER MOLLY. By the Author of *The Rose Garden.* 

{^Immediately. 

THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. A Story for Young People. 
By the Author of *The Rose Garden,' * Unawares,' &c. With u 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo. $s, 

WONDER WORLD. A Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 

New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. With 

4 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, 

Oscar Pletsch, and others. Royal x6mo. cloth, gilt edges, y, 6d, 

' It will delight the children, and has in it a wealth of wisdom that may be of 

pracdcal service when they have grown into men and wonMsu'-^LiUmiy Worlds 
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GUESSING STORIES; or, The Surprising Adventures of the 
Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon Freb- 
MAN. 4th Edition. 2j. 6el, 

GRIMM'S GAMMER GRETHEL; or, German Fairy Tales 
and Popular Stories. Translated by Edgar Taylor. Numerous 
Woodcuts after G. Cruikshank's designs. Post 8vo. 35. 6d, 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY SONGS. By Mary 

Senior Clark. With 16 full-page Illustrations. New edition, 5^. 

UTTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE ; with Hints for 
Drawing-room Performances. By Mrs. Chisholm, Author of 
' Rana, the Story of a Frog.' i6mo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 100 Illustrations by E. H. 
Wehnert. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

With a Bic^aphical Account of Defoe. Illustrated with 70 

Wood Engravings, chiefly after Designs by Harvey; and 12 
Engravings on Steel after Stothard. Post 8vo. y. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By E. Wetherell. With 10 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 3;. 6d. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. By H. B. Stowe. Illustrated. 
Post Svo. y. 6d. 

KIRSTIN'S ADVENTURES. A Story of Jutland Life. By 
the Author of ' Casimir the Little Exile, &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

* There is so much true art and natural talent in the book that we are half 
inclined to take it away from the boys and girls for whom it is ynittea.'-^Times, 

KATIE ; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Richmond, Author of 
'Annie Maitland.' Illustrated by M. J. Booth. 2nd Edition. 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6d, 

* The family life which surrounds Katie is both pretty and natural. The tone 
is good, and the plot — we speak from experience— engages a child's interest with 
almost too keen a sympathy.'— GWn/Mff. 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND from the Norman Conquest. By 
A. Strickland. An Abridged Edition, with Portrait of Matilda 
of Flanders. In z vol. crown Svo. cloth, dr. 6d. 

LIVES OF THE GREEK HEROINES. Being Stories from 
Homer, iEschylus, and Sophocles. By Louisa Menzies, Author 
of ' Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.' Fcap. Svo. ^._6d, 

GLIMPSES INTO PET-LAND. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S. With Frontispiece. Fcap. y» 6d, 
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FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERa Br Gwynfryn. 

Illustrated with 8 Fidl-page Engravings by F. W. Kbtl, &c 5th 

Edition. Handtomdy bound, 31. 6d, 
*W« have already characteriaed some other book as the best cat-and-dog 
book of the season, we said so because we had not seen the present litde book* 
which is delightlul. It is written on an artistic principle, consisting of actual 
Trfofraphies of certain elephants, sqoixreb, blackbirds, and what not, who lived in 
the flesh ; and we only wish that human biographies were always as entertaining 
and instructive.'— ^o/wnd^ Rgview, 

INSECT ARCHITECTURE. By Rbnnib. Edited by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of * Homes Without Hands.' Post 8vo. 
with nearly aoo Illustrations, 5;. 

THE ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. By Mrs. Loudon. 
Revised and enlarged by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With nearly 500 
Illustrations. Post Svo. 5; . 

ANECDOTES OF DCQS. By Edward Jesse. With Illus- 
trations. Post Svo. cloth, 5;. With 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper, Landseer, &c. js. 6d, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 
White. Edited by Jesse. Illustrated with 40 Engravings. Post 
8vo. 5J. ; or with the Plates Coloured, js. 6d. 

CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND RIDDLES. Collected by a 
Cantab. 5th Edition, enlarged. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. is, 

POETRY -BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. lUustrated with 37 
highly finished Engravings by C. W. Cope, R.A, W. Helmsley, 
S. Palmer, F. Skill, G. Thomas, and H. Weir. Crown Svo. 
gilt, 2J. 6d. ; plain doth, u. 

QILE8 WITHERNE; or, the Reward of Disobedience. A 
Village Tale for the Young. By the Rev. J . P. Parkinson, D. C. L. 
6th Edition. Illustrated by the Rev. F. W. Mann. Super-royal 
z6mo. xj. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. With 
aSi Engravings from Designs by William Harvet. Post Svo. 
3J. 6d. 

OLD NURSERY RHYMES AND CHIMES. Collected and 
arranged by a Peal of Bells. Fcap. 4to. Ornamental binding, 
2J. 6d. 

NURSERY CAROLS. By the late Rev. Dr. Monsell, Rector 
of St. Nicholas, Guildford, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by 
LuDWiG RiCHTER and Oscar Pletsch. Imp. i6mo. 3^. 6d, 
* At once a poet and a child lover, full of fun and yet disposed gendy to Instil 

what is good. Dr. Monsell is inimitable in this particular department.' — John 

Bull, 
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